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AN INVITING DOORWAY FRAMED BY NORMAN ARCH 800 YEARS OLD 


Welcomes Washington Cathedral Pilgrims to the Bishop’s Garden and wonderful views such as the one 
reproduced on the cover of this magazine. A curving stone walk leads to the Norman Court where a 
wall fountain gives the refreshment of running water. 
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The Great Organ in an “Architectural 
Symphony” 


Brief Description of the New Instrument Dedicated to Washington 
Cathedral’s Ministry of Music 


By Herald L. Stendel 


HE architect still is the architek- 
ton, the ‘‘master builder,’’ in a 


most fitting sense. His genius 
takes each art, perhaps of itself nearly 
perfect, and through proportioning 
and spacing unites it with others into 
amore significant whole. In Cathedral 
architects lies the unique power to 
blend creations of stained glass, tapes- 
try, woodearving, mosaics, organ build- 
ing, and other arts with the design of 
the structural stonework itself. So 
some architects become a unique class 
of conductors, creating from varied 
and most dissimilar instruments a har- 
mony rich in effect and far greater 
than any of its parts. 

During the religious services in 
Washington Cathedral, this ‘‘architec- 
tural symphony’’ includes among its 
components the music of the Great Or- 
gan which blends in a real manner with 
the jewel-like stained glass, the humble 
prayers of the clergy and people, and 


the towering piers and graceful vault- 
ing of the Gothie fabric. 

This Great Organ, the anonymous 
gift of a devoted friend of Washington 
Cathedral in memory of her mother, is 
at first glance, not a conspicuous part 
of the Cathedral unit. Looking from 
the Nave through the Rood Screen, one 
sees on each side of the Great Choir a 
glistening cluster of vertical ‘‘silver’’ 
pipes mounted in exquisitely carved 
oaken casings. These are true speak- 
ing pipes—integral parts of the organ. 
They are beautifully proportioned to 
the seale of the Apse and Choir, and 
extend from the arches of the Arcade 
up above the very level of the Clere- 
story. 

Under the south casing and barely 
visible, is the console with its four 
manuals of ivory keys and 126 stops 
which aid in making possible the crea- 
tion of an infinite variety of tonal ef- 
fects. A few pipes may be seen through 
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CHOIR BOY VISITS ROOM OF ORGAN 


the trumpet and bassoon, 


the Triforium arches near the Cross- 
ing; nearer the Apse, one sees the hori- 
zontal lines of the felt-edged swell 
boards. These latter help to control 
the intensity of the music. When they 
are open, the full tone of the organ 
pipes behind them is heard; as they 
close, the sound diminishes. 

But there is so much more that is not 
visible to the worshiper! Far below in 
the crypt is a stone-walled room con- 
taining two electric motors—one of 714 
horsepower, the other of 25 horsepower 
—which drive turbines to supply wind 
for the organ pipes. Tubing as wide as 
the trunks of sturdy trees radiates 
from the turbines, leading the wind to 
the Triforium Gallery. Here, on the 
north side, are rooms containing hun- 
dreds of brilliant pipes made of 
‘*spotted metal,’’ zine and tin. These 
pipes vary in sizes from that of an or- 


PIPES IN THE 


To his right are two rows respectively of pipes of the orch 
The Great O:gan contains 8, 


Photograph by the Author 
TRIFORIUM GALLERY 


stral oboe and clarinet; to his left are those of 
54 pipes, with 126 stops on the console. 


dinary lead pencil to those so tall that 
they must be looped to bring them 
within the physical limitations of the 
chamber. Each pipe is mounted metie- 
ulously upon the supporting frame of 
specially selected California white 
pine. 

The ‘‘storage’’ rooms are divided 
from the Choir itself by the heavy 
swell boards, and one sees in each see- 
tion the panels of electric connections 
which, through a myriad of fine wires, 
control the release of wind in the va- 
rious pipes as the distant organist 
touches the keys of the manuals. 

In the South Triforium is another 
room housing many of the wooden 
pipes. Some of them, notably those of 
the 32-foot Violone stop, are placed, be- 
cause of their great size, in a horizontal 
position. These heavy bass pipes are 
of wood most carefully chosen and sea- 
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soned—as nearly perfect as wood may 


be. 

In all there are 8,354 pipes, giving 
not only wondrous combinations of 
‘natural organ’’ music, but also re- 
markably accurate reproductions of 
orchestral instruments such as the 
viola, flute, trumpet, cornet, French 
horn, and cello. The Cathedral Or- 
gan* is composed of units known in 
musical lore as the ‘‘Great Organ,’’ 
“Swell Organ,’’ ‘‘Choir Organ,’’ 


*The Great Organ was built by Ernest M. Skin- 
ner and Sons of Methuen, Massachusetts. The Dean 
of American Organbuilders, Mr. Skinner has de- 
signed and built many of the fine instruments in 
this country. The original plans for the Cathedral 
Organ were drawn up in 1922 in close consultation 
with the late Edgar Priest, first Organist and Choir- 
master of the Cathedral. They were revised by a 
committee of the Cathedral Chapter under the chair- 
manship of the Reverend ZeBarney T. Phillips, 
D.D., with advisory members including Dr. T. Ter- 
tius Noble, Organist and Choirmaster at St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York City; Dr. Channing 
Lefebvre, Organist and Choirmaster at Old Trinity 
Church in New York City since 1922; and Dr. Ca’l 
Engel, Chief of the Musie Division at the Library 
of Congress from 1924 to 1934, Mr. Skinner, and 
Mr. Barrow, 


‘*Solo Organ,’’ and ‘‘Pedal Organ.’’ 
The ‘‘Solo Organ,’’ one of the nu- 
merically smaller sets of pipes, con- 
tains, for example, the following stops 
(a ‘‘stop’’ is a complete set of grad- 
uated pipes, all with a given tonal 
quality) : 


Flauto Mirabilis, 73 pipes; Gamba, 73; 
Gamba Celeste, 73; Orchestral Flute, 61; 
Compensating Mixture, 427; Ophicleide, 
73; Tuba Mirabilis, 73; Trumpet, 73; 
Clarion, 73; French Horn, 61; Cor 
d’Amour, 61; English Horn, 61; Corno di 
Bassetto, 61; and Corno di Bassetto, 12. 


Since the dedication of the Great Or- 
gan on November 10th, 1938, several 
public recitals have been given upon it 
both by Robert George Barrow, B.A., 
Mus.M., and visiting organists. To 
have heard the wondrous musie of this 
organ is a triumph; to attempt to de- 
scribe it is well nigh impossible. How- 
ever, at the dedication service Mr. Bar- 
row played his own composition, A 


Photograph by the Author 


HUGE HORIZONTAL PIPES CREATE THE HEAVY BASS ORGAN NOTES 
The largest, shown in lower right corner, is made of four single planks of especially selected California 
white pine; each plank is thirty-two feet long, twenty-six inches wide, and three inches thick. 
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Legend, and the imagination may catch ody on the Clarinet. The middle section 
the realization of the musie through begins with flutes and piccolo playing a 


. 4s ws onan iS nical 6 Mt little tune which is echoed shortly after- 
this descriptive text which he wrote fo1 wand) Ver thie: Bhai: Mere. Taeued ae 
the program : close of the middle section, the Flauto Mi- 

‘‘Tt was written especially for the Ca- rabilis (large orchestral flute) makes its 
thedral Organ and shows a number of its appearance. In the last section the melody 
beautiful solo stops. The chimes are heard is played on the Gamba Celeste with an ae- 
at the very beginning, followed by a mel- companiment of flutes and soft mutation 

stops. The 
piece dies 
away to 
nothing at 
the end, 
and faint 
notes on 
the chimes 
are heard 
again as at 
the  begin- 
ning.” 


In addi- 
tion to fre- 
quent reci- 
tals given by 
Mr. Bar- 
row, wor- 
shipers at 
the Cathe- 
dral have 
heard those 
played by 
T. Tertius 
Noble, M.A., 
Mus.Doe., 
Organist 
and Choir- 
master at 
St. Thomas’ 
Chureh, 
New York 
City, on De- 
cember 6th, 
1938; Dr. 
Palmer 
Christian, 
Head of the 
Department 
of Musie, 
University 
of Michigan, 
on Decem- 
ber 29, 1938; 
Robert 


Noehren, 

ERNEST M. SKINNER Organist at 

Who planned specifications for the Great Organ years ago with his friend, the late g = J } ’ 
Edgar Priest, first Organist and Choirmaster for Washington Cathedral. St. John's 
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Church, Buffalo, New York, on Jan- 
uary 16th, 1939; and Paul Callaway, 
then Organist and Choirmaster of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, on February 7, 1939. 

Through great music multitudes are 
given deeper insight into the power 
which pervades the work of God 
through man. We find we can praise 
Him also through that intangible 
sense which vibrates in harmony with 


the chords of the organ, bringing us 
to higher spiritual attainment through 
our 
beautiful. 
gard must be accorded to the musi- 
cians who ean bring forth from com- 


association with the supremely 
Deep awe and reverent re- 


plicated pipes and wind the sacred 
melodies that have been heard in the 
Cathedral. 

Robert Browning, himself a musi- 
cian of refined appreciation, says of 
the organist, in ‘‘ Abt Vogler’’ 


But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 

Existent behind all laws, that made them and, lo, they are! 
And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to men, 

That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star. 
Consider it well: each tone of our scale in itself is naught: 

It is everywhere in the world—lud, soft, and all is said: 


Give it to me to use! 
And there! 


I mix it with two in my thought: 
Ye have heard and seen: consider and bow the head! 


Paul Callaway Appointed Cathedral 
Organist and Choirmaster 


HE appointment of Paul Calla- 

way of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 

as organist and choirmaster at 
Washington Cathedral, effective Sep- 
tember Ist, was announced on June 
27th by the Very Reverend Noble C. 
Powell, D.D., Dean of the Cathedral 
and Warden of the College of Preach- 
ers. Having been in charge of the mu- 
sic at St. Mark’s Episcopal Chureh in 
Grand Rapids for the last four years, 
Mr. Callaway will succeed Robert 
George Barrow who resigned a few 
weeks ago as Cathedral organist to be- 
come head of the Department of Music 
at Williams College. 

Mr. Callaway will be remembered as 
one of the visiting organists who played 
a recital last February on the newly in- 
stalled Great Organ in the Cathedral. 
A native of Illinois, he studied piano in 
early youth and won first prize in piano 
playing at the interscholastic competi- 
tions for high schools held at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri while he was a cadet 
at Missouri Military Academy. His se- 


rious study of the pipe organ and of 
sacred music in general began in his 
twentieth year when interested friends 
in Missouri made it possible for him to 
go to New York City to study with Dr. 
T. Tertius Noble, the distinguished or- 
ganist and choirmaster at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Fifth Avenue and 53rd Street. 
Two years later, Mr. Callaway passed 
the fellowship examination for the 
American Guild of Organists. 


LL 


DR. NOBLE’S COMMENT 


I am more than happy about this ap- 
pointment for I know that in Paul Cal- 
laway you have a man who will, in the 
course of time, do a great piece of work 
in Washington. As a recitalist he is 
right at the top; as a church musician 
he is outstanding; and as a choir di- 
rector he has already proved himself 
in every way most efficient and inspir- 
ing. 

You will all enjoy having such : 
genial and delightful person on the staff 
of the Cathedral. 


sini tein aiatentitinics aati a 


(Signed) T. Tertius NOBLE. 


Fo tn th a P 
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Photograph by Muurice ©. LaClaire, Grand Rapids 


PAUL CALLAWAY 
Youthful Third Organist and Choirmaster for Washington Cathedral 


During the five years he was in New 
York, he served as organist and choir- 
master of St. Thomas’ Chapel, which is 
associated with St. Thomas’ Church, 
where he studied intensively under Dr. 
Noble’s direction. His musical eduea- 


tion has been supplemented by associa- 
tion and study with David McK. Wil- 
liams and Leo Sowerby. Mr. Callaway 
studied in Europe last summer with the 
famous French organist and composer, 
Marcel Dupre. 
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TERTIUS NOBLE 


Master of organ consoles from York Minster to St. Thomas’ in New York. 


In spite of his youth, Mr. Callaway 
is considered a veteran organ recitalist, 
having played in many cities in the 
East and Middle West and at the con- 
ventions of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists in New York City in 1935 and 


at Cincinnati in 1937. His recitals in 
St. Thomas’ and St. Bartholomew’s 
Churches in New York City, and at 
Prineeton University and Yale Univer- 
sity made a deep impression on his 
listeners. He is the author of numer- 
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ous compositions for organ and chorus. 

When informed of Mr. Callaway’s 
resignation, the Reverend H. Ralph 
Higgins, rector of St. Mark’s Church 
in Grand Rapids, made the following 
comment: 

‘¢The great honor which has come to Mr. 
Callaway is in every way deserved. Leading 
organists and musicians have for long rec- 
ognized in him one of the outstanding 
church musicians of the country. In his 
new position he will have unlimited scope 
for his unusual talents and he will be where 
he can make a notable contribution to the 
advancement of church musi¢ in America. 

‘<His going will mean a severe loss to St. 
Mark’s church and a profound personal loss 
to me. The church is losing the most out- 
standing musician in its history of 103 
years. During his four years in this city 
Mr. Callaway has made an enduring con- 
tribution to the cause of fine music and 
his constant emphasis upon the devotional 
aspects of his work has provided a deep 
spiritual stimulus to the parish and the 
community.’’ 


Mr. Callaway will become the third 
organist and choirmaster at the Cathe- 
dral, the first having been the late Ed- 
gar Priest who served from the earliest 
days of the enterprise until his death 
in the spring of 1935. 

During the last four years the Cathe- 
dral music has been under the direction 
of Mr. Barrow who began his career as 
a student and crucifier at St. Albans, 
the National Cathedral School for Boys. 

Mr. Barrow submitted his resigna- 
tion in order to accept appointment as 
Director of Music at Williams College 
in Williamstown, Massachusetts. In 
addition to serving as organist in the 
college chapel and directing the choir 
and glee club, Mr. Barrow will become 
a member of the faculty, teaching the 
history of music and musical theory. 
His appointment is understood to be 
the first step in a new program ap- 
proved by the trustees of Williams Col- 
lege to build up a cultural interest in 


music among the more than 900 stu- 
dents now enrolled. 

Speaking of Mr. Barrow’s withdraw- 
al from the Cathedral staff, the Bishop 
of Washington said: 

‘*We regret his departure, but we are 
happy that he goes to a place of distinction 
and rich opportunity for service. He is a 
highly trained musician whose _ technical 
knowledge is very extensive. We are proud 
of him as one of our own St. Albans Schools 
boys.’’ 

A native of Washington, Mr. Barrow 
received degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Music and Master of Musie 
from Yale University. He served as 
organist at the Yale Divinity School 
for two years and won the organ play- 
ing competition at the Yale Music 
School in 1932. The following year he 
was awarded the Ditson Fellowship for 
eraduate study at Yale and later the 
Ditson Fellowship for foreign study. 
When selected to take charge of the 
music at Washington Cathedral, Mr. 
Barrow was studying in England under 
Dr. Vaughn Williams and Dr. Ernest 
Bullock at Westminster Abbey. 

In addition to his work as choir di- 
rector and organist, including a series 
of public recitals on the newly installed 
Great Organ in the Cathedral, Mr. Bar- 
row has attained distinction as a com- 
poser. A movement from his first sym- 
phony was played at the Yale Com- 
mencement concert in Woolsey Hall 
several years ago. He has written choral 
pieces, quartet for strings, and several 
compositions for the organ. 

His first appointment as organist was 
at St. Agnes’ Chureh in Washington 
while he was serving as Cathedral 
Crucifier. He became organist and 
choirmaster of the First Baptist Church 
in West Haven, Connecticut, and later 
directed the musie in Trinity Church 
in that city while associated with Yale 
University. 





A MOMENT OF REVERIE IN THE CATHEDRAL GARDEN 
The cover photograph made by R. J. Bonde takes readers of THE CATHEDRAL AGE into 
the Bishop’s Garden on Mount Saint Alban in early summer when the Perennial Border below 


the Cathedral is full of color and fragrance. 


The blossoming iris mingle with lovely shades of 
lavender, blue, mauve, purple, straw color, gold, bronze, and ivory- 


in color harmony earried 


further at certain seasons by columbine, meadow rue, and nepeta mussini (royal catnip). The 
boxwood in the center was subscribed for by the Rye, New York, Garden Club.—Epriror’s Nore. 





Pilgrim Steps Gay With Floral Beauty 


LORAL and architectural beauty 

vied with each other at the Pil- 

grim Steps Flower Market held 
by All Hallows Guild on May Ist for 
the benefit of the new section of wall 
since built from the east side of the 
Steps along the roadway to the Cathe- 
dral offices. 

Despite the postponement from the 
previous Saturday because of rain, the 
Flower Market was thronged with Ca- 
thedral friends, members of local gar- 
den clubs, and hundreds of visitors in 
Washington for the spring holidays. 
The event was a pronounced success, 
clearing more than $1000 in profits, 
and creating much good will for the 
Guild and its faithful work in keeping 
the Cathedral hillside a fair place in- 
deed. 


All exclaimed over the beauty of the 
Flower Market. The attractive booths, 
more than a dozen in number, had been 
arranged artistically. The gay colors of 
the flowers, blossoming plants, pottery, 
and other garden objects combined to 
make the scene a carnival of color, with 
an impressive background of stately 
Gothic architecture. 

The nearness of the Cathedral re- 
minded all that remembrance is the 
fairest flower in the garden of life, and 
at its loveliest when planted in the 
Bishop’s Garden of which All Hallows 
Guild has charge. A spot where hal- 
lowed peace abides, summoned by natu- 
ral beauty, this ‘‘Garden for the Ages’’ 
is pronounced by experts to be one of 
the most beautiful gardens of its kind 
in America. 


Photographs by H. L. Stendel 


THIS ITALIAN FLOWER CART WON THE FAVOR OF THE JUDGES 
A prize at the Pilgrim Steps Flower Market was awarded by the judges, Mrs. Frank B. Noyes and Mrs. 
John H, Gibbons, to this entry—a riot of color. 


11 
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Photograph by Robert J. Bonde 
PILGRIM STEPS FLOWER MARKET BRINGS RESOURCES FOR WALL BUILDING 


Revival of community custom associated with Cathedrals in Europe arouses so much interest it may become 
annual event sponsored by All Hallows Guild. 
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Under the chairmanship of Miss Bell 
Gurnee, the several committees for the 
Flower Market had worked hard dur- 
ing weeks of preparations. The sugges- 
tion for such an enterprise modelled on 
the famous Flower Market in Rome 
and a similar one in Philadelphia, was 
made last autumn by Mrs. John H. Gib- 
bons, President of All Hallows Guild. 

Now it is proposed that a Pilgrim 
Steps Flower Market be held on the 
first of May each year for the benefit 
of the Garden Fund of the Guild. The 
pioneer sponsors hope this annual pro- 
gram will become so well known at 
Washington Cathedral that pilgrims 
from all parts of the country will be 
attracted by the display of floral offer- 
ings in such a unique setting. 

Splendid cooperation was received 
from the Garden Clubs in and around 
Washington; a number of them not 
only gave practical suggestions and con- 
tributed from their own cherished 


RUSTIC LOGS EMBELLISH THIS ATTRACTIVE 


stores of plants and flowers, but also 
set up booths of their own on the steps 
to still further aid the undertaking. 
Among the groups which participated 
in this manner were the Georgetown 
Garden Club, The Community Garden 
Club of Rockville, the Bethesda Com- 
munity Garden Club, The Sandy 
Springs Garden Club, The Trowel Club 
of Wesley Heights, the Fauquier and 
Loudoun Counties Garden Clubs, the 
Fairfax Garden Club and the Alexan- 
dria Farm and Garden Club. The Dis- 
trict Branch of the American Horticul- 
ture Society also had a booth. 

The booths were arranged on either 
side of the Pilgrim Steps and in the 
concourse just below. It was hard for 
the judges, Mrs. Frank B. Noyes and 
Mrs. John H. Gibbons, to select the 


prize winners. All types of flowers and 
plants were represented from tiny seed- 
lings and sweet smelling herb plants to 
box bushes two and a half feet high. 


BOOTH WITH CANOPIES 


Atmosphere was contributed by the deep greer box bushes flanking the Pilgrim Steps. 
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At last they agreed on the seedling 
booth as winner of the first prize. Mrs. 
Howard C. Davidson was chairman, as- 
sisted by Mrs. James Lawrence Hough- 
teling, Miss Eleanor Schuyler, Mrs. 
William O. Ryan, Mrs. Emerson Gal- 
loway, Miss Carey Milholland, Miss 
Gertrude Sawyer and Mrs. Fernando 
Cuniberti. 

The winning booth was a white wire 
pergola devised by Miss Eleanor Schuy- 
ler; among the varieties of young plants 
were the sculptures of Fausta Men- 
garini Corte and a cage containing two 
white doves. 

The Bethesda Maryland Garden Club 
entry won the second prize. Under the 
management of Mrs. William G. Jones, 
Jr., this booth was a stand arranged 
in irregular tiers with an array of pas- 
tel colored flowers ranging from dainty 
roses to tall gladioli. 

The third prize winner was an Italian 
flower cart arranged by the Trowel 
Club of Wesley Heights and the Wom- 
an’s National Farm and Garden Asso- 
ciation. It was a riot of color under 


the general chairmanship of Mrs. Law- 
rence C. Douglas of Arlington, assisted 


by Mrs. Frank Ball, Mrs. Arthur T. 
Esgate and Mrs. Francis B. Lincoln. 
The idea for this feature was evolved 
by Mrs. Dion Birney, president of the 
Trowel Club. 


The tea booth was presided over by 
Mrs. Owen J. Roberts, wife of the Asso- 
ciate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, and Mrs. Mahlon Pitney 
as hostesses. Others on Mrs. Roberts’ 
committee were Mrs. Charles Lea, Miss 
Alma Ruggles, Mrs. Warren Austin, 
Mrs. Sherman Flint, Mrs. Price Whit- 
aker, Mrs. Van Ness Philip and Mrs. 
Clarence Wilson. 

Not far away was the boutonnieres 
booth in charge of Miss Rosalind 
Wright, assisted by a group of young 
belles and matrons whose colorful cos- 
tumes added still more to the glamour 
of the scene. They included Miss Anne 
Carter Greene, Miss Kathleen Knox, 
Mrs. Livingston Harteley, Mrs. John 
Laylin, Mrs. Corrin Strong, Madame 


van Troostenburg de Bryn, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Acker, Mrs. Duncan Fraser, Mrs. 
Thomas Swann, Mrs. Herbert Feis, 
Mrs. Clark Foreman and Mrs. Mead 
Fletcher. 

The art booth of original works by 
Washington artists was presided over 
by Mrs. Daniel Partridge 3rd, assisted 
by Mrs. Frank Goodwin. In the Chil- 
dren’s Corner there were ponies for 
riding, and balloons and toys available 
to make the boys and girls happy, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Lawrence M. 
C. Smith and Mrs. James Spear Taylor. 

The Cottage Herb Garden booth un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Raymond L. 
Wolven, daughter of Bishop and Mrs. 
Freeman, proved to be one of the most 
attractive displays of all. She was as- 
sisted by Mrs. William Earle Clark, 
Mrs.. John Warner, Miss Lucy Adee, 
Mrs. Ashley Curtis, Mrs. Fred Geier, 
Mrs. James Armstrong, Mrs. James 
Henderson, Mrs. Philip H. Frohman, 
Miss Phyllis Snyder, and Miss Jane 
Freeman. 

Mrs. Charles Warren had the booth 
for potted plants, many of them fra- 
grant with blossoms. She was assisted 
by Mrs. Stanley Reed, Mrs. Henry Wal- 
lace, Mrs. Noble C. Powell, Mrs. Robert 
Woods Bliss, Mrs. Morton Grinnell, 
Mrs. Charles B. Henderson, Miss Helen 
Page, Miss Elisabeth E. Poe, Mrs. Al- 
bert P. Niblack and Miss Eleanor M. 
Connelly and by Mrs. James Helm. 

Mrs. Charles L. MeNary was chair- 
man of the garden gadget booth. 

Miss Bell Gurnee, general chairman 
of the Flower Market, had a booth for 
the glowing vases and other objects 
made of Cathedral stained glass. Miss 
Gurnee had the following assistants: 
Miss Esther Hare, one of the Phila- 
delphia women who put on the Street 
Fair Flower Market in that city; Mrs. 
Ralph Brewster, Miss Mary Sheridan, 
Miss Caroline Augur, Mrs. Hanson and 
Mrs. Richard W. Hynson. 

Friends of Washington Cathedral 
and All Hallows Guild will do well to 
mark May 1, 1940, on their calendars as 
a reminder for the second Pilgrim Steps 
Flower Market. 
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CHAPEL OF ST. GEORGE FOR THE YORK AND LANCASTER REGIMENT 


The King’s Color of the First Battalion was placed on the Holy Table. 





New Cathedral Fabric Hallowed in Sheffield 


1939 will go down in the history 

of Sheffield Cathedral, England, 
as truly a red letter day. In the pres- 
ence of H.R.H. the Princess Royal of 
England and other notable clerical and 
lay guests, the hallowing of the fabric 
added to the Cathedral Church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul was held with im- 
pressive ceremonial. 

The new portions of the Cathedral 
thus dedicated will make possible even 
greater service on the part of this an- 
cient shrine. They include the Chapel 
of St. George for the York and Lan- 
easter Regiment; the Chapter House, 
the Sacristy, the Song School, the 
Muniment Room, and the vestries and 
other offices. 

Color was added to the scene by the 
presence of the royal party; the Prin- 
cess being accompanied by her husband, 
the Earl of Harewood as Lord Lieuten- 
ant of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and the guard of honor from the First 
Battalion of the York and Lancaster 
Regiment. The King’s Color of the First 
Battalion was placed on the altar dur- 
ing one of the dedication ceremonies. 

The rite of hallowing was performed 
by the Lord Bishop of Sheffield, the 
Right Reverend and Right Honorable 
Leonard Hedley, assisted by the Dean 
and staff of the Cathedral. The Most 
Reverend and Right Honorable William 
Temple, Archbishop of York, preached 
the sermon. 

The ceremonies began at 9.30 A. M. 
with the stately procession of choir and 
clergy, Cathedral chapter and civic 
leaders proceeding slowly to each new 
portion of the fabric. From the vesti- 
bule of the Chapel of St. George, 
Bishop Hedley hallowed the whole of 
the new work, after which he conse- 
crated the Holy Table in the Chapel. 

At another service at 11.30 A. M. 
gifts within the Chapel of St. George 
were dedicated including the altar 
which is a memorial from the York and 
Lancaster Regiment to Field Marshal 


Tass Feast of Saint Valentine in 


First Viscount Plumer; the lectern 
given by Lady Riverdale in memory of 
her parents, and the windows, the gift 
of Mrs. Bernard Firth in memory of 
her husband and one of her sons. 

A statue of Saint Oswald in memory 
of the men of the First Battalion of 
the York and Lancaster, who died 
while serving in Palestine in 1936, and 
another showing St. Martin and the 
Beggar, in memory of all ranks of the 
Second Battalion who died while this 
unit was overseas from 1919 to 1939, 
were also dedicated. 

The office of dedication of the Chap- 
ter House, the Vergers’ window and 
the screen at the entrance to St. Kath- 
erine’s Chapel (a memorial to Head 
Deaconess Gertrude Elizabeth West- 
ern), was held at 3 P. M. The Arch- 
bishop of York also preached at this 
service. 

The Chapter House was given in 
memory of Edward Tozer, Mayor of 
Sheffield and his wife by their daugh- 
ter, Fanny Louisa Tozer. 

An impressive feature of this service 
was the placing of Provost Alfred 
Charles Eustace Jarvis in his stall in 
the beautiful new building. He in turn 
installed the Archdeacons, Canons Resi- 
dentiary and Honorary in the seats as- 
signed to them and delivered a short 
address. Each of these stalls is named 
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HOW THE CHURCH GROWS 


During the last few weeks, new mem- 
bers of the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion have been enrolled in the Curator’s 
Office, representing thirty-eight states 
as well as Ireland, Hawaii, England, 
Ontario, Canada, the Philippines and 
the West Indies. 

The membership from the West In- 
dies was taken in the name of a little 
girl who was presented for baptism by 
her parents during their brief visit to 
Mount Saint Alban. She was baptised in 
the Children’s Chapel by Canon William 
Murray Bradner. 
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for an Apostle or Saint in the Church the annals of the Cathedral Church of 
ot God. St. Peter and St. Paul, Sheffield, whieh 

Festal evensong at 7.30 as an act of bears the same name as the Cathedral 
Thanksgiving, at which Bishop Hedley rising on Mount Saint Alban in Wash. 
preached, ended this significant day in ington. 
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Pictures from Photo Finishers (Sheffield) Ltd. 
DONOR MEMORIALIZES HER PARENTS IN THE CHAPTER HOUSE 








The Small Cathedral Grows by Losing Itself 


By the Very Reverend Raimundo de Ovies 


ECESSARILY, the small, un- 

endowed Cathedral, or Pro- 

Cathedral, must be sustained 
largely by some sort of parochial sup- 
port. That need not, however, mean 
the entire absence of the type of work 
which a great Cathedral does, or is 
supposed to do. Parochial service is 
as much a part of the Cathedral ideal, 
after all, as any other service even 
though not of the same order. When 
a bishop is consecrated to his high of- 
fice, he finds that his pastoral staff is 
quite as appropriate a symbol as the 
mitre. He may not withdraw from the 
‘lambs and the sheep,’’—he must feed 
them in greater numbers. So should a 
Cathedral elevate and enlarge its paro- 
chial services instead of eliminating 
them. 

The Cathedral of St. Philip in At- 
lanta is a small Cathedral, physically 
immature. Its site is the most beauti- 
ful and arresting in all the State of 
Georgia, yet the building, though sub- 
stantial and attractive, is of frame con- 
struction and not as large as several 
parish churches in the Diocese of At- 
lanta. What it does in service to the 
community, however, is altogether an- 
other matter. The Cathedral has won 
its place as chief chureh in the Dio- 
ecese, although poor in this world’s 
goods and existing, until recently, un- 
der a scanty budget indeed. Yet it has 
found itself through, in a sense, losing 
itself; by spending and being spent. 
Three of its Canons are non-resident 
and honorary, working’ elsewhere: 
Canon C. B. Wilmer, D.D., in Tampa; 
Canon George Myers in Sewanee; and 
Canon William S. Turner in Winston- 
Salem. This leaves responsibility for 
active work to the Bishop, the Dean, 
and Canon Charles F. Schilling; and 
three persons are not, apparently, much 
of a staff for a Cathedral! But back 
of them is an efficient organization of 
lay people, exceedingly active and en- 


thusiastic. Nor is their work entirely 
parochial in the narrow sense of the 
term. 

There are twenty men on the Cathe- 
dral Chapter, working in entire har- 
mony with the Cathedral Board of 
Trustees, six of whom are elected by 
the Chapter and six by the Diocese-at- 
large. Under them was formed a Coun- 
cil which functions through six depart- 
ments and eight ‘‘chapters’’ which are 
responsible for the many kinds of ser- 
vice performed in the Cathedral parish, 
and in the community and State. 
Three ‘‘orders’’—St. Vincent’s, The 
Knights of St. Philip, and the Daugh- 
ters of The King—provide for dis- 
tinetly spiritual duties; and there are 
four Cathedral organizations which ex- 
tend their activities to extra-parochial 
services and contacts with the com- 
munity. 

Distinct emphasis is laid upon duty 
to the community which is illustrated 
aptly by the fact that in a recent sur- 
vey it was discovered that one hundred 
and twenty-four families who had no 
direct affiliation with the Church, were 
sending their children to the Cathedral 
Chureh School. The Dean has an en- 
rollment, in the class of boys and girls 
which he teaches each Sunday morn- 
ing, of one hundred and eleven pupils. 
From thence are drawn largely the 
children’s confirmation classes in the 
early winter and late autumn. Forty 
children were confirmed in January and 
a like or greater number is expected 
for the October Class. Immediately fol- 
lowing the winter confirmation, Canon 
Schilling announced a class for in- 
struction for adults—for relatives of 
the children. On the first Sunday in 
March he presented 35 persons to the 
Bishop. His classes range in number 
from thirty to sixty-five a year. 

This, however, does not mean that 
the Cathedral parish is growing pro- 
portionately. It is not proposed to 
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“He brings them the magnificent old stories of the Bible with all their dramatic impact.” 


build up a large or a competitive par- 
ish, but merely a sufficiently strong 
group to carry on the work. Transfers 
are made frequently and gladly to par- 
ishes within whose bounds Cathedral 
members live or in which they may 
work more congenially and effectively ; 
and the work of evangelizing is planned 
in such a manner that the Churech— 
wherever found—shall benefit quite as 
much as the Cathedral parish. Nor does 
the work stop with ‘‘ Episcopalians.’’ 

Three-day institutes are held once or 
twice a year under the auspices of the 
National Parent-Teacher Fellowship, 
the headquarters of which are at Wash- 
ington Cathedral, with Dean Noble 
Pewell as its chairman. Attended by 
representatives of all the religious bod- 
ies, these are held in the Cathedral. 
The staff is called upon frequently for 
educational lectures and addresses ; and 
the Bishop of Atlanta gives courses of 
instruction each year which attract 
pupils not only from many parishes, 
but also from the various religious bod- 
ies. One woman on the Cathedral 
Council, Mrs. George O. LeFebre, is 


noted as a literary authority and for 
her book reviews, which draw audiences 
from practically all walks of life. 

The Cathedral has made a small but 
substantial beginning of a larger pro- 
gram in its Day School, which is ae- 
eredited by the Board of Education; 
and all of the clergy have close con- 
tacts with educational institutions of 
the city and state. Both the staff and 
the membership of St. Philip’s are ac- 
tive in the eleemosynary institutions; 
but, probably, the strongest hold upon 
the community has been gained by the 
Cathedral’s work in the fields of Chris- 
tian education, domestic relations, and 
child nurture. It is difficult to classify 
or appraise the many types of services 
which are rendered so widely ; but they 
have all captured the imagination of 
the community. Regardless of meagre 
physical equipment, there is beauty in 
abundance, particularly of the spirit. 
Atlanta sees—beyond the present 
paucity of material things and through 
the now into the future—the Cathedral. 
Where there is no vision, the peo- 
ple perish. 





An Outward Symbol of Spiritual Reality 
Address Delivered at Annual Meeting of the National Cathedral 


Association 


By Mrs. William Adams Brown 


ASHINGTON Cathedral is 

fortunate in having two groups 

of friends. One group is com- 
posed of those who make their home in 
Washington and to whom this beautiful 
shrine is a familiar feature of their 
daily living. The other group repre- 
sented here today is composed of women 
from twenty-four states and thirty-one 
dioceses, who have put aside other en- 
gagements in order to meet as members 
of our Washington Cathedral commit- 
tees, and to confer with one another 
and with you on matters affecting the 
interests of this Cathedral. 

These women have the immensely im- 
portant task of interesting our nation 
in the Cathedral in Washington. They 
carry the message all over our country 
that we have here in our Capital City, 
a religious treasure, belonging to us 
all—a majestic house full of spiritual 
meaning, a sacred shrine for the cul- 
tivation of the sense of the actual pres- 
ence of God. 

[ should like to read you their names ; 
but since that is not possible, I will read 
the names of their states. Will you as 
your state is named, breathe a prayer 
for every one who loves Washington 
Cathedral and is willing to work for it, 
within your own state ?* 

I am going to tell you two simple 
stories this afternoon and before I have 
finished the second, you will know my 
purpose in telling them. This is the 
first story. 

There was once a little child who was 
afraid of the dark. When his mother 
bent over to kiss him after the lights 
had been put out, she felt him tremble 
and she said softly, ‘‘Do not be afraid, 
although I must go away, your Heaven- 


_*Mrs, Brown called the roll of states, concluding 
with the words, ‘‘God bless them every one.” 


ly Father will still be here and He will 
take care of you.’’ But the trouble of 
the little child was not calmed and after 
a moment he burst out with these 
words, ‘‘Oh Mother, do not go away. 
I must have some one with me who has 
a face.”’ 

How childish we say! Yet is it wholly 
childish? We reeall the words of that 
beautiful poem by Francis Palgrave, 
the English poet— 


Thou sayest take up thy cross 

O man, and follow me; 

The night is black, my feet are slack, 
Yet would I follow thee. 


But Oh dear Lord we cry, 

Thy blessed face to see; 

Thy blessed face one instant’s space, 
Then could we follow thee. 


We find the same longing in the 
troubled child and in the mature man. 
Indeed we find the same longing in our 
own hearts. 

The second story is this. Twenty years 
ago, my husband and I were spending 
a night in a sea coast city of Syria. We 
were warned that there might be fight- 
ing in the city that night. Two days 
before, a Moslem had stolen over into 
the Christian quarter and had killed a 
Christian and the following night a 
Christian (the name has political sig- 
nificance in Syria) had stolen over into 
the Moslem quarter and had killed a 
Moslem. No one knew what would hap- 
pen on the third night. But nothing 
happened. This was the reason. Dur- 
ing the night, a United States destroyer 
had entered the harbor and at the sight 
of this powerful ship-of-war belonging 
to a foreign government, local violence 
had been stilled. The Syrians all knew 
that there was a government in the 
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Honored by Washington Cathedral associates after decade as leader of the Women’s Committees. 


United States; but this ship made it 
real to them. Here was something which 
eould be touched and handled and 
which could speak. 

You understand why I have chosen 
these two stories. We all of us at times 
have the longing to see and touch some 


definite outward symbol of the spiritual 


realities by which we live. We want, 
not perhaps a face or a ship, but some- 
thing that is real to our senses, some- 
thing which carries us a message from 
the invisible and intangible world. 
When this longing is strongly upon 
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us where can we satisfy it better than 
just here where we now are, in this 
great shrine of Washington Cathedral? 
If we wish to make real to ourselves 
the tender infaney of our Lord we can 
descend to the Bethlehem Chapel and 
look on the gentle face of His mother 
and see the appealing figure of the little 
Child. If we need to strengthen our 
faith that some day Christ will be Lord 
of All, we shall before long be able to 
kneel before the central Altar of the 
Cathedral and look at the impressive 
figure of Christ enthroned. If we wish 
to teach our children that they have a 
friend in Jesus, we can lead them to the 
Children’s Chapel and they can lay 
their hands on the figure of the Child 
Jesus who stands with arms extended 
to bid them welcome. If hopes deceive 
and fears overtake us, we can go to the 
tomb of the young American aviator 
who knew no fear and who laid down 
his life in France, fighting for freedom 
or we can bow our hearts at the sight 
of the kneeling figure of our compas- 
sionate and martyred President, who 
in the extremity of his need, as head of 
a divided nation, turned for help to 
One who said ‘‘I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee.’’ 


We love our Cathedral for many 
reasons. It does honor to our country. 
It does honor to our Church ; indeed to 
all Churches for all have aided to erect 
it. It is essential that there should be 
a Christian church at the Capital of 
our Nation in an age when the Chris- 
tian faith is challenged as it has never 
been challenged before. But the deep- 
est reason why we love our Cathedral is 
that it helps us to realize the eternal 
truths of our religion and to see God 
more clearly, love Him more dearly, 
and serve Him more closely in our 
every-day lives. 

I have no fears for the long future of 
Washington Cathedral. It will keep its 
friends and win many new friends. 
As we grow older, the form of our serv- 
ice may change, but we shall continue 
to serve. We shall go forward in the 
strength of the human fellowship which 
is so dear to us. 

But our true strength and our last- 
ing bond of fellowship lies deeper still. 
It lies in the faith that we may all de- 
rive our strength from a hidden and 
an inexhaustible source; from the mys- 
tical energy of our Lord and Master, 
the Risen Christ. 


In Tribute to Devoted Leadership 


By Elizabeth B. Canaday 
Field Secretary of the National Cathedral Association 


IKE the silver lining behind most 
dark-colored clouds, there is of- 
ten a good deal of drama and 

episode underlying such routine synop- 
ses of effort as annual meetings and an- 
nual reports. 

Regents and delegates of the Wom- 
en’s Committees of the National Cathe- 
dral Association gathered in Washing- 
ton on May second and third from 
twenty-three states for their annual ses- 
sions in connection with the larger gen- 
eral meeting of friends of the Cathedral 
enterprise. 

Their reports, both formal and in- 


formal, of the year’s efforts constituted 
a composite picture of activity, and sac- 
rifice of time and strength, on the part 
of five hundred committeewomen scat- 
tered over the country who have been 
bringing the Cathedral’s cause to many 
new friends. Scores of these women 
with large local responsibilities to 
churches and community needs,—others 
in spite of frail health or family mis- 
fortune and all with heavy demands 
upon them,—have found a place in their 
busy lives to talk about Washington 
Cathedral, to arrange for Cathedral 
speakers to present its story and to keep 
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the thought of the Cathedral in the 
consciousness of their several commu- 
nities. 

> — 

First demonstration of the devotion 
underlying their work came when Com- 
mittee representatives gathered, with 
members of the Cathedral Chapter and 
Council and their wives, at the Sul- 
grave Club on the night of May second 
to honor two much loved women of 
their own number and a Chapter mem- 
ber who has long been associated with 
their activities. 

Sadness and joy comingled in the 
event ; sadness in the thought that Mrs. 
William Adams Brown, National Chair- 
man of the Women’s Committees since 
their founding, and Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes of the Central Committee, and 
Canon Stokes, an untiring adviser and 
friend, had found it necessary to retire 
from leadership; and joy in the pos- 
sibility that, to follow in the footsteps 
of Mrs. Brown, a most unusual member 
was, at the invitation of Mrs. Brown, 
the Bishop and Chapter, seriously con- 
sidering appointment. 

For ten years Mrs. Brown had 
headed the Committees in active admin- 
istrative capacity. Not one of the Chair- 
men privileged to work with her but 
had been inspired by Mrs. Brown’s 
reverent vision of the Cathedral’s 
meaning and her own selfless devotion. 
Each of them had known that whatever 
of themselves she believed they could 
give in their own states, she herself was 
giving as their Chairman, to the limit 
of her strength. Her brilliant qualities 
as a speaker were always at their com- 
mand. If they needed her to address a 
newly forming group or a large au- 
dience, no trip was too long, even 
against doctor’s orders. Wearying 
nights of travel, long conferences, un- 
failing prompt reply to letters, all 
these she accomplished with gracious- 
ness and joy, and always with unflag- 
ging faith in the Cathedral and those 
who work for it. 

‘*Upon the fidelity and devotion of 
this band of patriotic and spiritually- 
minded women,’’ she had so often writ- 


ten, ‘‘the Cathedral builds as 
rock.’’ 

Serving beside her with equal selfless. 
ness and enthusiasm, Mrs. Stokes had 
been Mrs. Brown’s representative in 
Washington, advising with the Field 
Secretary, welcoming committee visit- 
ors and, with Canon Stokes, opening 
their home for the annual business 
luncheon. 

In tribute to their retiring ‘‘cap- 
tains,’’ each regent at the dinner voiced 
greetings from her Committee and 
gratitude for the privilege of having 
served the Cathedral during their re- 
gime. Of these expressions, the words 
of Mrs. William Norton Bullard of 
Lenox, Chairman for Western Massa- 
chusetts, seemed to crystallize them all: 

‘‘Two great changes,’’ said Mrs. 
Bullard, ‘‘have come to the Cathedral 
since we met here last year. Each of 
them touches the Women’s Commit- 
tees very closely. Canon and Mrs. 
Stokes have always opened their 
house to us, and we have shared its 
hospitality, and had their counsel in 
our problems. Now they are coming 
to be my neighbors in the country, 
warmly welcomed home; but the 
Cathedral and the Women’s Commit- 
tees must mourn their absence at our 
meetings. 

‘*The second change is the resigna- 
tion of our Chairman, Mrs. William 
Adams Brown. It is difficult to imag- 
ine the Women’s Committees without 
her! She has been to us a steadily 
burning light, a flame of faith and 
inspiration, unwaveringly held up be- 
fore our eyes. Her vision has never 
failed, the light has burned clear in 
every dark hour, as well as in the 
bright ones. Now we must show what 
she has taught us. We must pray 
with ardent faith that God will send 
us the woman who can keep that 
flame alight; a woman who will see 
the greatness of our opportunity, in 
having even a small part in building 
this Cathedral, which is a living sym- 
bol of our faith in God; a symbol 
which will last at least a thousand 
years, revealing to the eyes of count- 


on a 
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MARY ELIZABETH JOHNSTON 
Newly appointed National Chairman of the Women’s Committees for Washington Cathedral. 


less generations of Americans the one 
unchanging power in this changing 
world of ours; the power of God 
above all other powers. Let us show 
our love and gratitude to Mrs. Brown 
by helping the new Chairman in 
every way in her great task.”’ 


In behalf of all of the Women’s Com- 
mittees there was presented to Mrs. 
Brown at the close of the dinner 
through their spokesman for this occa- 
sion, Mrs. William Schofield of New 
Hampshire, an appreciation fund con- 
tributed by more than seventy-five 
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members and friends within the ten 
previous days. 

This gift had been designated, as 
Mrs. Schofield explained, for the carved 
stone tympanum above the doorway 
leading from the Women’s Porch of the 
Cathedral into the North Transept. 
The design will show the Holy Nativity 
scene. The tympanum was chosen be- 
cause the completion of the Porch has 
been one of the objectives dearest to 
Mrs. Brown’s heart. 

Completely surprised as Mrs. Brown 
was, her reply was touched with emo- 
tion, but characteristic : 

‘‘Dear Friends of the Washington 
Cathedral family, this is indeed a 
red-letter day in my life. From now 
on, whatever happens in our troubled 
world, I am a rich woman; rich in 
the memory of your kindness and of 
your appreciation, so far in excess of 
my deserts. 

‘“*To work with noble men and 
women for a religious cause, is from 
my point of view, one of the best 
gifts that life can bring. My first 
thought to-night is (or rather was, 
before the overwhelming surprise of 
this magnificent gift for the tym- 
panum for our Women’s Porch swept 
me quite off my feet and drowned me 
in gratitude to a multitude of my 
friends) of the men under whom it 
has been my privilege to serve and 
of the women who have so nobly re- 
sponded to an appeal for help from 
Washington Cathedral. 

‘*‘Now I must pause a moment to 
thank Mrs. William Schofield who 
organized this gift and to thank 
every friend who helped to complete 
it. No other gift could have meant 
so much to me, for it is the next step 
in the fulfillment of a long-cherished 
dream, the completion of the Wom- 
en’s Porch. We know that the tympa- 
num will be beautiful; we know that 
it will add an impression of sacred- 
ness to the first moment when the 
pilgrim enters the door that leads to 
the inner sanctuary. May it not be 
long before our completed Porch may 
stand as a perpetual invitation to 


every one seeking peace, inner 

strength and satisfaction, to pass 

through its lovely spaces into the 
great Cathedral beyond. 

‘*First of all those under whom it 
has been an honor to serve is the 
Bishop of Washington. His breadth 
of view, his Christian charity, his 
piety, and his eloquence have en- 
riched my life. For all this and for 
much more than I ean express to- 
night, I wish to thank him. I want 
to thank the members of the Chapter 
and of the Council. Never once dur- 
ing these difficult years have I seen 
an expression of dissatisfaction, nev- 
er once heard a word of blame, even 
when we were doing very badly at 
our task of bringing in the sheaves. 
For their indulgence, their sympathy 
and their encouragement, I thank 
them. Especially I wish to speak of 
Dean and Mrs. Powell, two new 
friends but I hope, friends for life; 
and of my first immediate superior 
officer, former Senator George Whar- 
ton Pepper. These two men are mag- 
nificent examples of devotion to the 
cause of Washington Cathedral and 
to the greater cause of the Kingdom 
of God. To have worked with and for 
them is, indeed, a precious memory. 

‘*It would be quite impossible for 
me to express all the happiness which 
has come to me through association 
with the splendid women on our 
Washington Cathedral Committees. 
I believe that nowhere in the world 
could a finer group be found. Upon 
their friendship and sympathy, the 
Cathedral may safely rely.’’ 
Presiding at the dinner was Mr. Pep- 

per who has been serving the Cathedral 
on committees and Chapter for more 
than forty years. 

Bishop Freeman, speaking on behalf 
of the Chapter and Couneil, paid trib- 
ute to Mrs. Brown and Canon and Mrs. 
Stokes. Doctor Stokes expressed grati- 
tude for their Cathedral associations, 
not failing to delight his hearers with a 
few of his apparently inexhaustible 
Yale stories. 

Appreciation of all the guests went 
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to Mrs. Charles Warren of the Central 
Committee through whose courtesy as a 
member of the Sulgrave Club, the din- 
ner was errenges. 


- + 

On the following day the brighter 
thread began to emerge in the pattern 
of annual events which, in themselves, 
constituted a living report. Approxi- 
mately seventy leaders of the Women’s 
Committees gathered for their business 
meeting and luncheon at the home of 
the Honorable and Mrs. William R. 
Castle, 2200 S Street. 

First of all were reports on the efforts 
by which the Committees had succeeded 
in accomplishing what in the early au- 
tumn of 1938 had seemed an impossible 
goal. The New England hurricane and 
other local disasters, climatic and finan- 
cial, had changed some of their best laid 
plans; personal misfortune had made 
many a hoped-for gift for the Cathedral 
an impossibility. Yet where older Com- 
mittees had had to face diminished re- 
sults, several new groups in the Mid- 
West States had come in to assume re- 
sponsibility. When the books were 
closed the reports, while not reaching 
the estimated goal set early in 1938, 
showed total membership subscriptions 
had equaled those of the preceding 
more auspicious year. 

Sixteen large meetings, averaging 
more than 200 guests in attendance, had 
been held in as many states. Many 
smaller luncheons, teas, and group gath- 
erings had been addressed in behalf of 
the Cathedral, after which letters had 
been sent by the Chairmen into their 
communities to ask for membership in 
the National Cathedral Association. 


Everywhere, it was felt, new friends 
had been made for the Cathedral, and 
the groundwork laid for more member- 
ships to be realized in the coming year. 

This note of encouragement grew 
stronger as the meeting proceeded, and 
received assurance of fulfillment when 
Mrs. Brown announced the name of her 
successor : 

**It gives me great pleasure, I can 
assure you all,’’ she said, ‘‘to be able 
to announce that Miss Mary Johnston 
of Cincinnati, your able Ohio Regent, 
after much deliberation has expressed 
to Bishop Freeman her acceptance of 
his appointment to become the Na- 
tional Chairman of our Women’s 
Committees. ”’ 

Miss Johnston, a former student of 
the National Cathedral School, has long 
been a beloved figure in the American 
Church. She is an active leader in mis- 
sionary enterprises, serving last year as 
chairman of the National Executive 
Board of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Both 
she and her aunt, Mrs. William Cooper 
Procter of Glendale have been staunch 
members of the Cathedral Committee in 
Southern Ohio. Miss Johnston served 
on the Central Committee with Mrs. 
Brown for the last three years. A few 
of her many activities are recorded on 
another page of this issue of THE Ca- 
THEDRAL AGE. 

Her acceptance was a source of much 
joy to Committee leaders who recog- 
nized that in the appointment of Miss 
Johnston, Mrs. Brown’s vision would 
continue toward realization, under 
equally invincible faith and able leader- 
ship. Miss Johnston’s decision came 
after long consultation with the Bishop 
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A PRAYER FOR THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 


LMIGHTY GOD, who of old didst put it into the heart of thy serv- 

ant David to build a house worthy of thy Holy Name; Be with thy 
servants throughout the length and breadth of this our land, in their 
endeavour to build in Washington a Cathedral church. 
hearts and quicken the wills of rich and poor alike, that giving gener- 
ously of their prayers and of their alms, in thine own good time a house 
of glory and beauty may witness to thy Son in the Capital of our nation; 
through the same, Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Set forth by the Bishop of Washington, A. D. 1930 


Open thou the 


Amen. 


he 
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and Dean, for, as she said, ‘‘I fully 
recognize not only the honor, but the 
very great responsibility of following 
Mrs. Brown. I shall pledge my most 
sincere effort to the great cause of the 
Cathedral which we all love.’’ 


+’ + € 


Reporting at the annual session be- 
fore the luncheon were Mrs. C. Stanley 
Thompson, representing Mrs. Norman 
Livermore of California; Mrs. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, representing the new 
Regent of Connecticut, Mrs. Erhardt 
Schmidt; Mrs. Irenee du Pont, Regent 
of Delaware, who was accompanied by 
Mrs. J. Thompson Brown, of Wilming- 
ton; Mrs. John Seymour, Chairman of 
the Diocese of Georgia, accompanied by 
Mrs. Middleton 8S. Barnwell, wife of the 
Bishop of Georgia; Mrs. Walter Can- 
aday, mother of the Field Secretary, 
representing Mrs. G. Decker French, 
Iowa Regent; Mrs. Albert C. Bruce, 
Maryland Regent; Mrs. William Cole- 
man, accompanied by Mrs. Edward 
Simpson; Mrs. Allan Forbes, Massa- 
chusetts Regent, accompanied by Mrs. 
John Lowell, Honorary Chairman for 
Massachusetts, and Mrs. William Nor- 
ton Bullard, Chairman for Western 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Arthur McGraw, 
representing Mrs. Charles Beecher 
Warren, Regent for Michigan, accom- 
panied by Miss Katharine Trowbridge 
of Detroit, and Mrs. Charles Hyde; 
Mrs. George C. Christian, Minnesota 
Regent; Mrs. Alexander Richardson, 
Nebraska Regent, accompanied by Mrs. 
tilbert M. Hitcheock, wife of the late 
Senator from Nebraska and Mrs. A. L. 
Reed; Mrs. William Schofield, New 
Hampshire Honorary Chairman, ac- 
companied by Mrs. John McLane and 
Mrs. Robert Burroughs; Mrs. Clarence 
B. Mitchell, New Jersey Regent; Mrs. 
Ernest R. Adee, Regent of Eastern 
New York State and Vice-Chairman of 
the New York Committee, representing 
Mrs. Frederic W. Rhinelander, Chair- 
man of the New York Committee. 

Also from New York City were Mrs. 
C. Merrill Chapin, Mrs. Russell C. 
Langdon, Mrs. Carl W. Ackerman, Mrs. 


William T. Hildrup, Jr., and Miss 
Winifred H. Bonnell, Secretary of the 
New York Committee. 

Mrs. Schuyler Black represented 
Mrs. Harper Sibley, Regent for West- 
ern New York, and Mrs. Francis T. 
Chase, Chairman for Central New 
York. Also present were Mrs. S. West- 
ray Battle, Regent for North Carolina; 
Mrs. William Cooper Procter, Honor- 
ary Chairman for Ohio; Miss Mary 
Johnston, Ohio Regent and new Na- 
tional Chairman; and Mrs. Walter C. 
White, Chairman for the Diocese of 
Ohio; Mrs. George Wharton Pepper, 
Pennsylvania Regent, was accompanied 
by Mrs. Fitz-Eugene Newbold, Mrs. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Chairman of 
the Philadelphia Committee, and Mrs, 
John Woodwell, Chairman of the Pitts- 
burgh Committee, and Mrs. William 
Thaw, Jr., Mrs. G. Maurice Congdon, 
Regent, reported for Rhode Island, ae- 
companied by Mrs. Thomas H. West; 
Mrs. Louis Simonds, Chairman for the 
Diocese of South Carolina, was accom- 
panied by Mrs. William H. Brawley; 
Mrs. George Cole Scott, Regent, and 
Mrs. Katharine Fox Bowman repre- 
sented Virginia; and Mrs. Victor M. 
Stamm, Regent, reported for Wiscon- 
sin. 

' - & 

Because of the space accorded to the 
annual assembly of the Women’s Com- 
mitteees, it will be necessary to defer 
until a later issue the report of Cathe- 
dral meetings and benefits held in va- 
rious cities since last February. 

As this magazine goes to press, plans 
are being completed for a large recep- 
tion to be held at ‘‘ Avalon,’’ the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Keith Merrill at 
Pride’s Crossing, Massachusetts, on 
July 19th, to which North Shore friends 
interested in the Cathedral are invited. 
Mr. Castle and Canon Stokes, both 
Chapter members, will be the speakers 
and new natural color slides of the Ca- 
thedral and its gardens will be shown. 

Arrangements are likewise develop- 
ing for early autumn events now being 
scheduled by several of the Women’s 
Committees. 
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MARY ELIZABETH JOHNSTON* 
Of Christ Church, Glendale, Ohio 


William M. Ramsay’s most noted 
book was entitled St. Paul the Travel- 
ler and the Roman Citizen. In writing 
about the subject of these paragraphs 
we feel like parodying—Mary Johnston 
the Traveller and American Church- 
woman. 

After graduating from the National 
Cathedral School for Girls, Miss John- 
ston devoted her young womanhood to 
Church School work in her home parish 
at Glendale, Ohio. It was soon noted 
that her heart went out to children, the 
sick, and the underprivileged. Her in- 
terest in better housing caused the 
building of one of the first model tene- 
ments in a poor quarter of Cincinnati. 
Here she founded and herself man- 
aged a free kindergarten upon the sys- 
tem of Madame Montessori under whom 
she had studied in Italy. 


In the World War she trained as a 
nurse and served for thirty months in 
the soldier hospitals at Cannes and 
Paris. After the Armistice she threw 
herself into the project of transform- 
ing the small, obsolete Cincinnati Chil- 
dren’s Hospital into the first-class in- 


*By the Reverend Gilbert P. Symons, Canon to 
the Bishop of Southern Ohio and sometime rector 
of Christ Church in Glendale.—Editor’s Note. 


stitution it became. For many years 
she has been a hard-working member 
of this hospital board. 

With this experience, she answered a 
eall from Manila, in the Philippines, 
and for nearly a year worked there to 
help reorganize our St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal. Similarly she worked, before and 
after Dr. Teusler’s death, to build up 
St. Luke’s International Hospital in 
Tokyo, Japan. 

More recently Miss Johnston has giv- 
en much time to studying the work of 
our China Mission, visiting the work 
of her neighbors (the Sisters of the 
Transfiguration) at Wuhu, in Anking 
Diocese. Her especial interest was in 
enlarging the scope and strengthening 
the work of Central China College in 
Wuchang. 

Dr. Francis Cho Min Wei has sev- 
eral times removed from his devastated 
Wuchang campus until he and his stu- 
dents are now somewhere in far west- 
ern Yunnan; but wherever they are, 
the name of Mary Johnston is to them 
that of a loyal friend and helper. 

At home Miss Johnston served nine 
years as Woman’s Auxiliary Educa- 
tional Secretary for the Diocese of 
Southern Ohio and upon the Woman’s 
Auxiliary National Board. 
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CHILDREN’S CHAPEL PRAYER* 
Bless each little child who worships 


In these tiny chairs of wood, 


Grant him power of Thine for good. 


*“Since these were given to me while I 


ago this May, lost our only little girl of nine 


plainly than twelve years ago when I visited it * * *.” 


Fit ttt tt ttt tt tt tt 


, prayed last 
writes the author, in forwarding two poems to the Curator of the Cathedral, ‘‘I feel they are not 
mine; hence pass them on to you, asking your prayers for me and my dear ones who, three years 
Nancy, child of God. * * * 
longer but I can give prayers for this beautiful Cathedral wherein His Presence abides even more 


* 
| 
| 
| 
Give him health, life’s every blessing, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Haze G. Lona, 
South Pasadena, California. 


Friday in the little Children’s Chapel,” 


I can give gold no 


Eprror’s Nore. 
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The 
Westminster Abbep 
Quarterly 





Westminster Abbey Turns to 
Printed Word* 


Dean and Chapter Announce Quarterly Dealing with “History of 
Our Race Set in Stone” 


HE issue of an Abbey Magazine 

is a pure venture of faith. It is 

a venture, since nothing of the 
same sort has been attempted before; 
and it is undertaken in the faith that 
there are many people scattered up 
and down the world who will be glad 
to be kept in touch with the life and 
work of the Abbey, which is the unique 
and priceless treasure of the English- 
speaking race. But it is a venture 
which, if it is to endure, has got to 
justify itself during the first year of 
its existence. The Dean and Chapter 
have subsidized the first four issues, 
after that it must pay its own way, and 
this we believe can be done if we are 
able to secure a steady circulation of 
two thousand copies. It is therefore 
much to be hoped that those who re- 
eeive the copies of this first issue will 
sign and return the enclosed order 
form without delay. 

The object we set before ourselves, is 
not to produce yet another theological 
journal, nor do we intend to deal with 
current events except in so far as they 
immediately affect the Abbey and its 
work. Our hope is that we shall be 
able to find sufficient material in the 
past history of the Abbey and its pres- 
ent activities to interest our readers. 
Westminster Abbey has an authentic 
history of well-nigh one thousand years. 
It is the history of our race set in stone, 
but it is also the symbol of all our most 


. *Subscriptions at 3 shillings may be forwarded 
directly to the Dean of Westminster in London, 
where they will be acknowledged by the editor of 
this newest venture in illustrated quarterlies. Al- 
though Westminster Abbey may not rank officially 
as a Cathedral, nevertheless the Abbey Magazine is 
welcomed as a co-partner of THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
in the family of publications. The first two issues 
have presented unusually interesting and authentic 
material.—Eprror’s NOTE. 
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sacred beliefs and hopes. All these 
varied interests will fro. time to time 
find a place in our pages. Each issue 
will therefore contain an article of his- 
torie interest, a sermon which has been 
recently preached from the Abbey pul- 
pit, a service which has been used on 
some special occasion, and in addition 
news of more immediate domestic in- 
terest dealing with the life and doings 
of our great “Abbey Family,” old 
choristers and others, whose affections 
are still centered in Westminster. 

But we aim at evoking something 
more than the interest of our readers. 
If the Abbey is to be worthy of its past 
it must continue to be the center of all 
that is spiritual and immortal in our 
common life. We should like to think 
that this magazine will help us to real- 
ize that supreme ideal, and that its 
readers may sometimes feel moved to 
make use of the prayer for the Abbey 
and its work composed by Dean Ar- 
mitage Robinson : 


‘*O Everlasting God, with Whom 
a thousand years are but as one day, 
and in Whose Name are treasured 
here the memorials of many genera- 
tions of men: Grant to those whom 
Thou hast set to labour in this place 
such measures of Thy grace and wis- 
dom, that they may neglect no por- 
tion of their manifold inheritance, 
but so guard and use it to Thy glory 
and the enlargement of Thy Church, 
that the consecration of all human 
powers may set forward Thy pur- 
pose of gathering up in one all things 
in Christ; through Whom to Thee, 
with Him and the Holy Ghost, be 
glory now and evermore. Amen.”’ 





This Gospel Still Stands* 


By the Bishop of Washington 


UR own cherished America has 
() in this hectic age forgotten to 

look unto the rock whence it was 
hewn. Our people have followed new 
and strange gods. The lure of some 
promised Eldorado has made them for- 
getful of those elemental principles 
transmitted to them by the sturdy fath- 
ers of the Republic. 

Our quest for pleasure, our unsatis- 
fied passion for increasing ease, our ex- 
cessive indulgence in luxuries that en- 
ervate, our abandonment of disciplines 
and a life regulated by Christian ideals, 
—these have made us susceptible to the 
ills that have weakened and destroyed 
other strong and powerful nations. The 
persuasive voice of the prophet has 
been little heard. Moral theology that 
has to do with the habits of men has 
been lightly stressed. 

It is because we deeply feel this that 
we turn again to a Gospel that is strong 
and vital with the truth of Him who 
boldly faced a cross that through His 
uplifted life He might inspire men with 
courage to meet every issue and to rise 
victorious above every imperilling con- 
dition. It is a strange but indisputable 
fact that in other periods, when the 
fires have burned low on the altar and 
human agencies have seemed to outstrip 
the evangelist, there has come like a 
mighty, rushing wind, that which has 
elarified and illuminated the Church 
and restored it to its place of primacy 
and power. 

We need to reflect that the greatest 
advanees the Christian Church has 
made have been those where its proph- 
ets, buffeted and condemned, have 
risen above the contentions and con- 
fusions of the time, to proclaim with 
all insistence the eternal truths of the 
Gospel. We need to be reminded that 

*Extracts from annual opening address of the 
Right Reverend James E. Freeman, D.D., LL.D., 


at the convention of the Diocese of Washington, 
May 9, 1939. 


it is when the Christian prophet has 
been ready to make sacrifices, however 
severe and exacting, that a new flame 
has been kindled and by its compelling 
light new converts have been drawn to 
the feet of the world’s Redeemer. 

What I am pleading for tonight is a 
revival of Apostolic power in an apos- 
tate and God-forgetting age. What 
above all our proud scheming I would 
eontend for is a virile and militant 
exposition of the truth that found its 
embodiment and demonstration in the 
heroic life of the Son of man and Son 
of God. I appeal for renewed conse- 
eration and steadfast obedience to the 
one and only Gospel that still has power 
to redeem sinful and sinning men and 
women. I identify this Gospel with 
what we hold of freedom as the proud 
citizens of a great Republic. 

To stress this today may save us 
from perils too terrible to be contem- 
plated. The democracies of the world, 
notably those of America and Great 
Britain, are being put to new tests and 
their systems of government threatened. 
Their ideals are being challenged and 
their inconsistencies exposed. While 
their security may not suffer impair- 
ment their institutions, under new 
methods of appraisal, must be care- 
fully examined, their virtues main- 
tained, their vices banned and extir- 
pated. 

If our fundamental principles are 
Christian, then we must measure every 
system and practice by this standard. 
If the Gospel, which contains the plan 
of life given to mankind by Jesus 
Christ, is to be held as the basis of 
our existing social, economic and po- 
litical systems, then its affirmations 
must be stressed with all insistence. 
It is here that our responsibility as 
Christian disciples must have its full- 
est and most uncompromising expres- 
sion. 
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We believe that the Christian 
Church, even as a minority factor, has 
and must continue to hold, a vital and 
important place in establishing an or- 
derly and peaceful world. Our Lord 


did not deal gently with those who 


willfully and selfishly imposed burdens 
upon the less fortunate and unprotect- 
ed. He championed the cause of the 
weak and the oppressed and identified 
Himself with their misfortunes. His 
was a Gospel of service, and His high- 


Wide World Photograph 


FLAG OF ALASKA ADDED TO CATHEDRAL DISPLAY OF STATE BANNERS 


Among those participating in the service were (left to right) ; 


Washington, the Bishop of Alaska, 


Anthony J. Diamond, 


the Right Reverend Peter Trimble Rowe, D.D., 
Delegate in Congress from Alaska. 


the Dean of Washington, the Bishop of 


and the Honorable 
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est praise was for those who made its 
precepts the rule of their conduct. He 
stripped bare those who made a pre- 
tence of worshipping the God of their 
fathers but who failed in their obli- 
gations to their fellows. The size or 
magnitude of gift or service won from 
Him no plaudits; but the fineness of 
motive and the spirit of the gift or 
service called forth from Him high 
praise. A widow’s mite was not for- 
gotten or a cup of cold water lightly 
esteemed. His Gospel is rich with in- 
cidents that indicate the value of its 
applied principles, as He conceived 


and appraised them. 
This is the Gospel that again lays 





its claim upon us today. This is the 
Gospel that we believe contains the 
healing remedies for all our ills. Above 
all our proud systems and over against 
all the ills that afflict our modern world, 
this Gospel still stands. It is not an 
opiate to dull man’s sensibilities or to 
dwarf his ambitions; it is a strong, 
life-giving tonic to make him fit to com- 
bat and overcome the forces that threat- 
en to defeat him. The best and most 
enduring in our systems has its au- 
thority and virtue in what it has re- 
ceived from the Gospel of the living 
Christ. What other theme than this 
is worthy of our thought as we renew 
again the ties that bind us together ina 
sacred fellowship ? 
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(Photo by William C. Shrout, Jr., of ‘‘The Washington Daily News.’’) 


BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW MEMBERS LEAVING WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
After annual Corporate Communion Service they met for fellowship breakfast to hear addresses by the 
Bishop of Washington and Associate Justice Owen J. Roberts of the United States Supreme Court 
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THE POST-ORDINATION TRAINING OF THE CLERGY* 
By the Very Reverend Noble C. Powell, D.D. 


Il Tim. 1: 6—For which cause I put 
thee in remembrance that thow stir 
up (stir into flame) the gift of God, 
which is in thee through the laying 
on of my hands. 


O does St. Paul appeal to Timothy, 
his son in the faith. In so-doing 
he reminds us that ordination is 

not a seal of approval put upon work 
already done, but a solemn commission 
to a life of strenuous activity in the 
most important work a man can do— 
the work of a minister of God. Thus 
the theme assigned for this Hale Ser- 
mon, ‘‘The Post-Ordination Training 
of the Clergy,’’ is one which must be 
near the hearts of all those who are 
concerned about the place and the work 
of the Church today, for upon the 
clergy rests so heavily the responsi- 
bility for leadership. We believe the 
Church, the Body of Christ, can give 
access to that eternal life for which 
men yearn, but there must be more 
than the possibility of access. Men 
must be made to want to gain access. 
Stirring up this want is not the sim- 
plest thing in the world. While men 
are hungry for truth and peace and 
life, yet so much have they suffered at 
the hands of so many physicians, that 
they are no longer ready to accept what 
any kind and interested person is dis- 
posed to give. 


Men today are critical. They would 


*The twenty-fifth annual Hale Memorial sermon 


delivered January 26, 1939, at Seabury-Western 
heological Seminary in Evanston, Illinois, by the 


Dean of Washington Cathedral and Warden of the 
College of Preachers. 


subject everything to pitiless examina- 
tion and analysis, test everything with 
‘‘the acids of modernity.’’ It is only 
that leader whose experience has wid- 
ened and whose knowledge has grown, 
whose word has weight. The problems 
amidst which we find ourselves demand 
for their solutions, an inerease of 
knowledge, not only of the world about 
us, but of the world out of which we 
have grown, and of those unexplored 
recesses in our own hearts and minds. 
Never has there been greater opportu- 
nity before the Church; but surely if 
it is to be accepted, then the Church, 
in the person of her leaders, must be 
ready. 

The time is long since past when, in 
a few months, or a few years at most, 
it is possible for a man to equip himself 
for his life’s work. His days of prep- 
aration must be as many as the days 
of his life, if he is to serve faithfully 
and efficiently in his chosen field. For 
example, in the great professions of 
law and medicine, amazing develop- 
ments have taken place in the last few 
decades. No longer can a man spend a 
few years in preparation in either of 
these fields and go at once into active 
practice, with assurance of success. Af- 
ter graduation there are long periods 
of careful training. And once active 
practice is begun, there must be many 
periods for study and refreshment, in 
order that one may keep abreast of the 
new knowledge and technique. Few of 
us would be content to have as our 
family physician, for all his gentleness 
and kindness and good intentions, one 
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even a decade out of medical school 
who today was satisfied to employ only 
those materials and methods commonly 
accepted in his undergraduate days. 
There are so many new, and hitherto 
unsuspected things in the realm of hu- 
man relations, and in the realm of the 
physical body and in the mind, that 
new equipment and new attitudes are 
demanded even while the fundamental 
things remain essentially the same. 

The clergy of the Church, having the 
responsibility for the care and cure of 
souls, cannot be unmindful of the grow- 
ing, changing world, or insensitive to 
the demands which new and changing 
conditions lay upon them. In many 
quarters leaders in the Church seem to 
be confused. People are not responding 
as once they did. The old technique is 
not effective. The result is surprise, 
confusion, often a sense of frustration. 
All realize that the same work must be 
done, the same good news preached, the 
same means of grace employed; but 
there seems to be lacking a recognition 
of the fact that, to be effective, all these 
must be related and adjusted to the 
conditions of our day, exactly as they 
had to be related and adjusted to the 
conditions of former days. 

When one considers the paramount 
importance of the work the Church is 
sent to do, he must realize at once that 
the appointed leaders in the Church 
cannot be too carefully prepared for 
their work. The clergy deal, not with 
relations which may be changed by 
new legislative enactments, or with 
physical bodies which, with most care- 
ful attention, last only a few years, 
but with human souls of eternal worth, 
born into a world of tensions, complex- 
ities, and corroding influences, where 
temptations to take short-cuts are most 
alluring, and old errors clothed in gar- 
ments of light seek, if possible, to lead 
astray even the elect. 

Because the minister’s commission is 
more ancient than some, and different 
from others, let no one think these facts 
remove from the minister the necessity 
of stirring into fervent flame that 
which has been committed to him. A 


glance at the ordinal will show that or- 
dination is not, nor is it intended to be, 
the end of one’s preparation. Rather 
is it the beginning of a more intensive, 
because active, preparation where ev- 
erything can be tested in the furnace 
of life. The promise is made by the 
ordinand that diligence will be given 
to the reading of the Scriptures, and 
to such study as will discover the truth 
therein contained. This truth is none 
other than the truth about life itself 
and its relationships. The sentence of 
ordination proclaims the gift of the 
Holy Spirit to the one upon whom 
hands are laid. It is as this gift is 
stirred into flame that darkness and 
error and evil will be overcome. It is 
as this gift is stirred into flame that the 
dross of what is ‘‘nearly right’’ will 
be consumed. It is as this gift is stirred 
into flame that one will find the way 
which leads to all the truth. 

All those who would equip them- 
selves more adequately for the inter- 
pretation of the eternal gospel so that 
men may lay hold upon it, have a shin- 
ing example in Origen, that giant lead- 
er in the Catholic Church. Wishing to 
know more of Neo-Platonism, that he 
might be better able to meet the intel- 
lectual difficulties of his pupils, he gave 
himself to diligent study long after he 
was universally recognized as a Master, 
And certainly there are those in every 
eure today who find themselves in dif- 
ficulties, intellectual and spiritual, and 
if the ministers in these cures are to do 
their work faithfully and effectively, 
they must devote themselves to dili- 
gent study all the days of their lives. 


I. ELEMENTS IN THE PRESENT SITUA- 
TION WHICH THE CLERGY Must FACE 


There are many reasons why we have 
been tardy in laying emphasis on the 
need for hard intellectual and spiritual 


discipline. One can do no more than 
point out some of the more evident 
ones. 

Certainly when considering these, or- 
ganization must not be overlooked. We 
believe with all our heart that the 
Chureh is the Body of Christ. But to- 
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day that Body is all but engulfed in 
organization. There is a club, guild, 
society, group or committee for all who 
will join. These organizations must be 
looked after and work found for them 
to do, and energy spent in seeing that 
it is done. Few people outside the mem- 
bership of the staff of a modern parish 
know the demands laid upon the clergy 
by the multitudinous organizations and 
the care of equipment. Take it in the 
city parishes. There are beautiful and 
well-equipped buildings set on the great 
streets of the world. Before the doors 
of these buildings crowds of people are 
constantly passing. In these crowds are 
the hungry, naked, ignorant, weak. In 
town and village almost the same con- 
ditions prevail. Powerful sympathy 
lays hold on one. To feed the hungry, 
to relieve pain, to restore broken bodies, 
to straighten the twisted limbs of help- 
less children, to clothe the naked, to 
protect the ignorant, to strengthen the 
weak—all this is magnificent work. 
Small wonder these are considered to 
be not only good, as they are, but also, 
because the doing of such deeds awak- 


ens a feeling of satisfaction on all sides, 
they are considered as constituting the 


chief work of the ministry. What is 
more, there is Scriptural authority for 
doing this work. Our Lord says to the 
disciples of St. John the Baptist, that 
He makes the blind to see, the lame to 
walk, and the deaf to hear, and we 
know these things must be done, if we 
are true to Him. 


The parish is not the only sphere in 
which there is over-organization. No 
clergyman but wishes to have some part 
in the life of community and diocese, 
and it is only right that he should. But 
once he begins to take part, the flood 
gates seem to open, and he is literally 
overwhelmed by the demands and ap- 
peals to participate in every good work 
that is being done. No one who has not 
sought to do so, can appreciate the diffi- 
culty of choosing what he will be a par- 
ticipant in, so worthy are most of the 
agencies and so urgent are the diocesan 
and civie leaders, basing their urgency 


on one’s duty to diocese and to commu- 
nity. 

Another element in our life today is 
a consciousness of quantity. Ours is a 
day of mass movements. There is the 
subtle feeling that if anything is big 
enough, it must be right. An Eastern 
daily, in an interview with a sales-girl, 
after a recent election, is a case in 
point. When asked for her opinion of 
the results of the balloting, she is re- 
ported to have said : ‘*‘ Myself and twen- 
ty-seven millions of Americans can’t 
be wrong.’’ The lure of the crowd is 
terrible. It is so natural to want to 
please and sway the populace. And 
when it is done one may think that he 
has done the whole work of God, es- 
pecially if he has used a house dedi- 
cated to religious purposes, and meth- 
ods which have come to be thought of 
as religious methods. History is rich 
in examples of crowds from the day 
when the prophets of Baal and Elijah 
had their contention at Mt. Carmel, to 
our own. But crowds alone are no test 
of one’s ministry, whether it be fruitful 
or unfruitful. The Master whom we 
seek to serve never sought crowds, 
though crowds often sought him. And 
we must not forget that it was a crowd 
which finally did Him to death. Men, 
all men, must be reached, and of course 
the minister must dedicate himself to 
that task, but in order to reach men as 
our Lord reached them, he must be 
more moving than attractive, more con- 
vineing than pleasing. 

The very need of the Church in the 
mission fields has brought about an- 
other element which makes post-ordina- 
tion training desirable. Our bishops, 
faced with the necessity of maintaining 
mission stations, have had to take men 
immediately after ordination and put 
them in remote and isolated places. 
There these men have to make the most 
of what they find. Too often they have 
no near clerical neighbors. Problems 
arise and must be dealt with before 
there is opportunity for consultation 
and direction. As the work develops, 
well-nigh limitless demands are made 
upon time and energy, and the habits 
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of study formed in academic days are 
soon forgotten. Thus, through no fault 
of their own, men are stopped in their 
development at the moment all the 
training they have had before might be 
used to greatest advantage in assuring 
growth and development. 

The effort to meet all these situations 
takes up all the time there is and there 
ean be no unbroken periods for serious 
study, save as they are deliberately set 
aside. This can be done by taking 
one’s congregation into one’s confidence 
and showing that opportunity for study 
is realiv in the best interests of the con- 
gregation. But all too few men are 
able to do this. 

The inevitable result of all this is un- 
certainty and confusion—uncertainty 
as to what is going on, and confusion 
as to the significance of the work which 
one is doing. In the midst of the cur- 
rents of life, men are unconscious of the 
forces which sweep them on; sensing 
new needs, they fail to appreciate the 
imperative demands made by these 
needs. 

Though citizens of this tumul!tuons, 
clamoring world, the clergy must not 
lose sight of their primary work, the 
purpose for which they are ordained: 
to be God’s ministers and ambassadors. 
Man, as man, may know his fellow- 
man’s needs, and his heart may over- 
flow with sympathy : he may mend bro- 
ken bodies and feed the hungry, but 
unless he keeps before him the fact that 
God’s minister goes to man with more 
than man can take, he will lose sight 
of the fact that ‘‘the life is more than 
meat, and the body than raiment.”’ 

Man has a respect for God’s minister 
that he does not have for man’s minis- 
ter. It is not magic. It is deep calling 
to deep. There is wistful longing in 
men’s eyes for a sight of that which 
only God’s minister can reveal. Even 
while he continues to hold the Israelites 
in bondage, Pharaoh fears Moses. Does 
not Samaria respect Amos even while 
means are being sought to dissuade him 
from further prophecy in that city? Is 
not Jeremiah the man of the hour, even 
when east into a pit? Felix and Ag- 


rippa see another world as St. Paul 
stands before them. Why? These men 
come in the name of the Lord God of 
Hosts. They deal with no transitory 
issues, but with issues which are of 
eternal significance. 

The clergy cannot forget this. Amidst 
the incessant demands made upon them, 
they will respond to those demands 
much more effectively and see the place 
of these demands against a much larger 
background if they keep uppermost in 
their minds the fact that they are God’s 
ministers. When the demands for most 
worthwhile social service work are 
made, they will be able to do the work 
more worthily and give to it deeper 
significance and make it of lasting 
value, if they do it knowing they are 
God’s ministers dealing with men made 
in the image of God. When the lure 


of the crowd is great it will enable them 
to deal with it more as our Lord did, 
if they remember they are before the 
crowd, not for what they may give to it 
or do with it, but for what God may 
give to it or do with it, through them. 


II. Some NeEeEps ror Post-ORDINATION 
TRAINING MADE EVIDENT BY OUR 
PRESENT SITUATION 


Growing out of the conditions men- 
tioned above, there are certain definite 
needs which must be met if the clergy 
of the Church are to be able to enter 
into the opportunity which is before the 
Church today. 

As one meets and talks with clergy- 
men about their manner of life and 
work, he learns with regret that com- 
paratively few are doing any serious 
kind of post-ordination study, or tak- 
ing any real post-ordination training. 
And this in a day when the best- 
equipped men feel themselves inade- 
quate for the tasks they are set to do! 
This condition has been one of concern 
to many leaders in the Chureh who 
have written and spoken about it. In 
an article in THe CATHEDRAL AGE 
(Winter of 1937-38) on ‘‘The College 
of Preachers,’’ the Right Reverend 
Philip M. Rhinelander, first Warden 
of the College, refers to the conditions 
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COLLEGE OF PREACHERS, ENTRANCE TO 
WARDEN’S RESIDENCE 


in these words: ‘‘In 1903 I took up 
teaching, first at the Berkeley Divinity 
School at Middletown, and then in the 
Theological School at Cambridge. With 
every year it became more clear to me 
that what we give our students is not 
enough. The ministry is more than a 
profession, but, in the best sense of the 
word, professionals, not amateurs, are 
needed in the cure of souls: needed 
more critically than in the cure of 
bodies. If their seminary course is to 
be all the technical training they re- 
ceive, then few of the clergy will have 
any reasonable chance of full develop- 
ment, and the Church in turn will fail 
to find in her priests the power of lead- 
ership and of expert spiritual service 
on which she has the right to reckon.’’ 

What can be done? The obvious an- 
swer would seem to be ‘‘provide addi- 
tional facilities.’’ But additional facil- 
ities are not easy to provide. And if 
they were, this would not solve the 
problem. Its solution lies deeper. In- 
centive to do the work is crowded out 
in the multitudinous demands of the 
hour, which are not seen in their prop- 
er light because the tradition is not for 


study, but for attention to parochial 
details. 

Busily engaged in the parish round, 
it is so easy to fail to appreciate the 
vital need for constant accessions of in- 
tellectual and spiritual strength, except 
when the inevitable hour for sermon 
preparation arrives. Experience shows 
some outside influence must be brought 
to bear to create the incentive to study 
and prepare for a richer ministry, 
Here the bishops can exert a great in- 
fluence. Their office is one of prestige. 
To have a bishop sufficiently interested 
to concern himself about the develop- 
ment of any man is an honor to that 
man. The bishop has opportunity to 
take a larger view than the parish 
priest, and this fact, coupled with the 
bishop’s intimate pastoral contact with 
his clergy, presents to him an unparal- 
leled opportunity to awaken in his 
clergy an eager desire for new light 
and new knowledge. 

But even more than the bishops, the 
seminaries need to realize that they 
hold key positions, in that they can, 
during a man’s undergraduate days, 
stimulate him and awaken in him in- 
tellectual desire that will not be satis- 
fied to his latest hour. This is all the 
more vital and important because the 
desire for post-ordination study must 
spring from the men themselves. Un- 
fortunately, our policy does not make 
it possible to require post-ordination 
study, except during the all-too-brief 
period of the diaconate. Then, too often 
our presbyterial independence is not 
independence to grow along the lines 
of one’s greatest aptitude, but inde- 
pendence to settle down and do nothing 
of a scholarly nature. Not long ago, 
in speaking to a group of clergy, one of 
the bishops of the Church told the story 
of a prominent clergyman who, in con- 
versation with several seminarians, 
shortly after their graduation, said to 
them that they could now put up their 
books, for these would be needed no 
longer. And then he went on to make 
the boast that he had not read a new 
book nor written a new sermon in ten 
years. Perhaps this was something of 
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boastful exaggeration in the presence 
of untried youth, but if there is even a 
measure of truth in the boast, such a 
situation, though it applies to only one 
man, is most deplorable. Only a love 
of scholarship, not just for its own sake 
but for what new and ripened knowl- 
edge can do to strengthen and make 
more effective the work for which a 
man is ordained, will overcome such an 
attitude of mind as that indicated 
above. Men must be led to realize that 
even the most fundamental things have 
to grow in richness and meaning with 
the passing of the years, if they are to 
remain fundamental. 

The conditions referred to have had 
a profound effect on the devotional life 
of the clergy. It is naturally assumed 
that any man entering the ministry has 
gone through that great process we call 
conversion, be it gradual or abrupt, by 
which God becomes the center of his 
life. But conversion is never a com- 
pleted transaction. Each new day 
brings its new experiences, and new 
materials. And each new day must see 


all these new things brought under 
God’s sway, so that He may continue 


to be life’s center. How can this be 
done if one is devoting all his time and 
energy to the doing of other things? 
The very demands laid upon the clergy 
make it imperative that they shall be 
more faithful than ever before in their 
devotional life, for no man can be a 
spiritual leader unless he is spiritually 
led. 

As there is need for incentive 
for daily conversion, so is there also 
need for deeper conviction. Many 
faithful people who dearly love the 
Church are greatly concerned about the 
apparent lack of conviction in the ser- 
mons of many of our preachers. The 
old note of authority is wanting. The 
preaching is the preaching of a scribe 
repeating what has been better said by 
greater men. If this be true, as the 
charge would have it, then it is a se- 
rious matter, for we know very well it 
is the utterance of one who knows 
whereof he speaks, that sinks into the 
human heart and brings forth the fruits 


and 


of good living. To have known God in 
the past, once to have been sure of His 
existence and power, is not enough. If 
a man’s conviction about God is to grow 
stronger, then that conviction must be 
based on an ever-widening experience 
of God, not just within the limited 
sphere of one’s own life and work, but 
wherever men live and move and have 
their being. This is possible for any 
one who is willing to pay the hard price 
of diligent study of the truth which 
God has vouchsafed to many men in 
divers manners and places. 

Look where one will, there are evi- 
dences of increasing need for better 
trained men in the ministry of the 
Christian Church. 


Note: The final installment of Dr. 
Powell’s sermon will be published in the 
next issue of THe CATHEDRAL AGE, 
dealing with opportunities to meet the 
needs for better trained clergy, with 
special reference to the College of 
Preachers.—Ep1tor’s Nore. 


COLLEGE OF PREACHERS, ENTRANCE TO 


REFECTORY 
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NOTES ON RECENT COLLEGE CONFERENCES 


HE spring term of the College of 
Preachers consisted of eight con- 
ferences. These were, as is usual, 
varied. The College of Preachers makes 
no pretense of a complete presentation 
of a theological curriculum, but it does 
aim to stimulate study and homiletic 
interest in a growing variety of sub- 
jects. Each group of clergy attending 
the College concentrates, of course, 
only on a limited field. But those who 
have the privilege of repeated visits 
can receive revival of their interest in 
more than one subject which has per- 
haps grown dim in memory since semi- 
nary days. 
The opening conference (April 17th 
to 22nd) was led by Dr. Charles W. 


CLERGY ASSEMBLE 


FOR CONFERENCE ON 
Group in Cloister Garth at College of Preachers shows seated (left to right) 


Lowry, Jr., of the Virginia Theological 
Seminary on ‘‘The Doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit.’’ This doctrine, proper 
for study during the season surround- 
ing Pentecost, is usually admitted to 
be one of the more difficult, and conse- 
quently more neglected, doctrines of 
the Christian Faith. The College, there- 
fore, weleomed during the current term, 
two conferences on this subject. Those 
who attended the Church Congress, 
which met on Mount Saint Alban the 
week following this opening conference, 
had the privilege of hearing Dr. Lowry 
read a paper largely dealing with this 
same topic of the Holy Spirit. It was 
later published in The Living Church 
and has won wide attention. 


Photograph by H, L. Stendel 
PREACHING" 
Father Granville M. Williams, 


“WHITSUNTIDE 


leader of the conference; the Bishop of Washington, and the Reverend Theodore O. Wedel, Ph.D., Director 
of Studies at the College and newly appointed Canon Chancellor of Washington Cathedral. 
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The second conference (April 26th 
to May 3rd) was led by the Reverend 
T. N. Carruthers, Rector of Christ 
Church, Nashville, Tenn., on ‘‘ Exposi- 
tory Preaching.’’ The classroom ses- 
sions were marked by a kind of labora- 
tory discipline in outlining sermons, 
under the guidance of the leader, on 
a series of texts from Holy Scripture. 
While notebooks at the close of the con- 
ference bulged with practical homiletic 
wisdom, the men also carried away a 
revived conviction of the never ending 
necessity for consecrated study of the 
Bible itself. 

The third conference (May 8 to 13) 
was one led by Dr. Angus Dun of the 
Episcopal Theological School of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on ‘‘ Preaching and Wor- 
ship.’ The lectures and the delight- 
fully informal discussions of the eve- 
ning sessions dealt with the often neg- 
lected problem of bridging the gap be- 
tween pulpit and Prayer Book. This 


was Dr. Dun’s first visit to the College 
as a leader for a clergy conference. The 
College certainly hopes that it can wel- 
come him again. 

During the week of May 19th to 26th, 


the College was given over to a Confer- 
ence for Retreat Conductors, led by 
Fr. 8. C. Hughson of the Order of the 
Holy Cross and Fr. R. F. Palmer of 
the Canadian branch of the Society of 
St. John the Evangelist. The confer- 
ence was entirely in the hands of the 
two leaders and included a three day 
silent retreat. It marked another mile- 
stone in the long-established fostering 
by the College of the Retreat Movement 
in the Episcopal Church. 

The week of May 29th to June 3rd 
witnessed a home-coming festival. Dr. 
Edwin B. Niver, former Librarian of 


pte seen tenses end mentee ne ee On In oem eeniemendibemenditens! 


: IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF AN APPROPRIATE GIFT 


DEAR Sir: 


In October, 1932, I travelled through your wonderful country and visited also Wash- 
As a member of the Cathedral Association, 
I am sending you a Swiss flag to put amongst those of all the other countries. I hope 
you will like the flag of your little ‘‘Sister Republie.’’ 


ington, D. C., and the National Cathedral. 


have got it? 


ce 


the College and consequently familiar 
to hundreds of the alumni, led a con- 
ference on ‘‘Sermon Technique.’’ Dr. 
Niver’s lectures embodied the wisdom 
accumulated not only through a life- 
time in the ministry, but especially 
through the experience of recent years 
as a critic of sermons at the College it- 
self. 

The last two conferences of the 
spring term welcomed as leaders two 
old friends of the College—Fr. Gran- 
ville M. Williams on ‘‘ Whitsuntide 
Preaching’’ (June 5th to 10th) and 
Bishop Frank E. Wilson on ‘‘ The Mis- 
sion of the Episcopal Church’’ (June 
12th to 17th). Fr. Williams came to us 
at a considerable sacrifice of time and 
effort, since he was in the midst of his 
removal from his parish in New York 
to his new post as Superior of the Soci- 
ety of St. John the Evangelist. The 
staff can testify that no leader of con- 
ferences at the College is more beloved. 
The group attending Bishop Wilson’s 
conference was as grateful as groups of 
other years for the eloquent presenta- 
tion of the unique position held by the 
Anglican Communion and the role it is 
playing in the Ecumenical Movement. 

The three Fellows resident in the 
College during this term were the Rev- 
erend Conrad H. Gesner of St. Paul, 
Minn., the Reverend Frank L. Titus of 
Little Falls, N. Y., and the Reverend 
David W. Yates of Durham, N. C. Mr. 
Gesner chose for his special field of 
study the doctrine of Grace; Mr. Titus 
studied the Liturgical Movement, par- 
ticularly as it concerns the problem of 
Baptism. Mr. Yates made a study of 
the application to pastoral care of the 
newer psychology. 


Fr. O W. 


Hotel Central, Interlaken. 


Will you inform me if you 


Yours sincerely, 
(signed) E. Storck. 
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A BRIEF CATHEDRAL COMMENTARY 


15. ROSE ALTAR MOSAIC 


The illustration is one-sixth of the size of the marble 
original in the floor of St. Mary’s Chapel in Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 


So in the semblance of a pure white rose 
The sacred soldiery which in His blood 
Christ made His bride, revealed itself . . . 

—Paradise, Canto 31; J. B. Fletcher, trans. 


O Dante, no throne was more fit- 

ting for the Elect in the Empyre- 

an than the rose. Seated in the 
formation of its petals, the great figures 
of the poet’s theology gazed adoringly 
upon the Virgin Mary eanopied by ‘‘a 
myriad Angels making glad’’ while, in 
the center of the Mystic Rose, a daz- 
zling brillianey revealed the Presence 
of the Deity. Dante’s inspired imagina- 
tion caught here a gleam of sublimity 
rarely equalled in the history of human 
thought, a conception exquisitely 
formed of elements of pure loveliness. 
Not only the poet, but also the artist, 
the architect, and numberless others 
have woven the rose into the texture 
of their creations. It has been man’s 
favorite flower through the ages. 
Among the ancients, it was a coveted 
award in ceremonies of honor, and a 
symbol sacred to Venus in religious 


rites, bearing attributes to the awaken- 
ing forces of Spring.* 

Apuleius (2nd Century B. C.) chose 
the rose to be the restoring charm of 
love in his magical fantasy, The Golden 
Ass—Lucius, by eating a garland of 
roses during a religious procession in 
honor of Venus (identified with Diana 
and Isis), is transformed to his own 
human shape. Some suggestion of this 
pagan conception of talismaniec virtue 
inherent in the rose may be seen today 
at the tomb of Abelard and Heloise in 
Pere-Lachaise Cemetery, Paris. Offer- 
ings of roses (and other flowers, when 
the legends apparently are not known) 
are laid upon the statues representing 
the ill-fated medieval lovers. The do- 
nors hope or believe that, through this 
simple ceremony, the course of their 
own love will be a blessed and happy 
one. The secular literature and art of 


*For an interesting sketch of the rose in art and 
commerce, see the Natural History Magazine, June, 
1939, published by the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 


16, THE TUDOR BADGE 


When the royal vault in Westminster Abbey was 

opened in 1868, this carving on Queen Elizabeth's 

coffin was revealed for the first time since the in- 

terment two and a half centuries earlier. The 

Lancastrian (and Tudor) rose was red and the 
Yorkish was white. 
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many countries bear analogous witness 
to modern use of the rose dependent 
upon its classic associations with the 
finer emotions of mankind. 

In Christian iconography the ‘‘ queen 
of flowers’’ has a long history, and its 
characteristic five petals may be seen 
in many forms in our Cathedrals and 
churches, carrying a thought to us of 
the Divine Love. As one of the flowers 
growing in the Bishop’s Garden on 
Mount Saint Alban, the rose merges 
naturally into the art of Washington 
Cathedral. It may be seen carved on 
altar and fabric stones, and in the rood 
sereen. 

During the Wars of the Roses in 
England, red roses were chosen appar- 
ently arbitrarily to distinguish the 
House of Laneaster from that of York. 
The rose appeared in English art fre- 
quently thereafter as an expression of 
the 15th century struggle for dynastic 
supremacy. In such instances its use 
is, of course, quite distinct from that in 
ecclesiastical art. In heraldry, the 


arms of the King of England bears a 
red rose from which is pendant the 


golden figure of St. George. 

A custom of the popes is the annual 
presentation of a Golden Rose, as a 
mark of special favor to illustrious 
churches, secular organizations, and in- 
dividuals chosen worthy of the honor. 
The origin of the custom is obscure, 
although the traditions of love and hon- 
or associated with the flower indicate 
the natural tendency to employ it for 
noble purposes. The rose in figure 17 
was part of the treasure of the Cathe- 
dral of Basle until 1836 when it was 
auctioned at Liesbach and through the 
purchaser, a French colonel, reached 
Cluny. Among the numerous recipients 
of a Golden Rose have been Count 
Berengar IV of Provence, 1224; Henry 
VI of England, 1446; Henry VIII of 
England who, curiously enough, re- 
ceived three; Maria Theresa of France, 
1668; Napoleon III and the Empress 
Eugenie of France; and Victoria of 
Spain, 1906. It usually is conferred 
annually ; although when no nominee is 
deemed worthy, the rose remains in 


17. A GOLDEN MESSAGE OF ESTEEM 
Now in the Cluny Museum at Paris, this 14th Cen- 
tury Golden Rose was conferred by Pope Clement V 
upon the Prince-Bishop of Basle, Switzerland. The 
stem, leaves, and flowers are of unalloyed gold 
weighing 10.8 ounces; the largest rose is 2% inches 
in diameter, and is set with a sapphire one inch long. 


the Vatican, to be blessed again by the 
pope the following year. 

The rose window* takes its name 
from the flower-like form, with the 
lights similar in shape to rose petals. 
Gothie architecture from the time of 
the Tudors bears the rose abundantly 
as a basis for design, with the ‘‘ Tudor 
Rose’’ developed as almost an exact de- 
lineation of the real flower. 

To be continued 


*For details of an Early English ‘‘wheel pat- 
tern’’ window in Peterborough Cathedral, see THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE, Midsummer, 1938, p. 19. 





The World’s Famous Monuments 
II.—Chandi Boro-Bodur at Java 


HE  Boro-Bodur, 

Buddhist temples, 

stories: the one, an account in 
delicate carving of the history of 
Buddhism; the other, a sorry tale of 
destruction through man’s neglect and 
pilfering. 

A Buddhist temple founder acquired 
‘‘merit’’ through the initial gift. <A 
restorer, or maintainer, of the temple 
was a fairly unknown character, for in 
that capacity a man would not be tak- 
ing steps toward his own perfection in 
the Buddhist plan of ‘‘salvation.’’ <A 
founder could see without emotion his 
own gift disintegrate before his eyes, 
for had his act not been stamped upon 


greatest of 
tells two 


the divine record? For instance, it was 
to no one’s interest to maintain the 
clever drainage system; as a result, the 
choked gutters forced water into the 
very foundation, washing out the basic 
earthen support. 

Within the last generation, the 
Dutch Government has restored Boro- 
Bodur as much as possible. The task 
was difficult, for the temple had been 
used as a quarry by local residents, as 
a prey by influential art collectors, 
and as a convenient mine by an endless 
stream of curio seeking tourists. 

Built about the Ninth Century, of 
voleanic stone, the temple contains re- 
liefs and statuary sufficient, if placed 
side by side, to extend three miles. 


RESTORED GALLERY OF BORO-BODUR 


The lotus-shaped cupolas contained statues of the Buddha, 
viewed through the lozenge-shaped openings; the central da- 


goba, or dome, covered his great statue and relics. 


Insert: 


the entire temple, about the same size as the Great Pyramid 


in Egypt. 





Progress Report From England 


By Sir Henry Sharp 


Secretary to the Cathedral Commissioners* 


HE work of the Cathedral Com- 

missioners for England is now 

far advanced. Their main task 
has been the framing of constitutions 
and statutes for the forty-one Cathedral 
Churches to which the Measure of 1931 
applies, the transfer of landed property 
vested in Cathedral bodies, and the 
transfer of all property belonging to 
minor corporations in Cathedrals of the 
New Foundation, together with the re- 
constitution or dissolution of those 
corporations. 

All schemes of the first class here 
mentioned (constitutions and statutes ) 
have now been confirmed by Orders 
in Couneil save five, one of which at 
present awaits confirmation. Of the 


four which have not yet been submitted 
to the Privy Council, three have been 
delayed by a difference of opinion 
about the interpretation of a section 
of the Measure; and the parties con- 
cerned are proceeding to arbitration on 


this point. 

All the main schemes of the second 
elass (transfers of capitular landed 
property ) have been completed, and all 
save two, which are now before the 
Privy Council, have been confirmed. 
The total number of such schemes is 


*See THE CATHEDRAL AGE, Vol. XII. Numbers 
2 and 3, for his long article on ‘‘Cathedral Com- 
missioners for England.” 


eleven, the remaining Cathedrals either 
possessing no land or possessing land 
which is subject to exemption from 
transfer. 

All the schemes of the third class 
(minor corporations and their prop- 
erty) have been completed and con- 
firmed. 

To summarize, sixty-three schemes 
have been confirmed by Orders in Coun- 
ceil, five are before the Privy Couneil, 
and about eight are as yet incomplete. 

But it is difficult to estimate the 
period during which the Commissioners 
may be called upon to continue their 
functions. Changing conditions demand 
the amendment of schemes already con- 
firmed. For example, at Guilford the 
construction of a new Cathedral has 
commenced; and at Sheffield a recent 
Act of Parliament has made available 
a large sum of money which is partly 
to be utilized in founding an endowed 
ecanonry in Sheffield Cathedral. Each 
of these happenings involves a new 
scheme; and other such happenings 
have occurred and are likely to oceur. 

The scheme for Southwark Cathedral 
could not be framed satisfactorily un- 
der the powers conferred on the Com- 
missioners by the Measures of 1931 and 
1934. It demanded a separate Measure, 
to which it was appended as a schedule, 
receiving the Royal Assent in 1937. 








MOTHER SHARES 


Dear Sir: 


always an inspiration to me to visit it. 
indeed at best. 


things. 


Very sincerely, 


Mareh 23, 1939 
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“THE CATHEDRAL AGE” 


WITH HER SON 


I enclose $2.00 for a gift enrollment, grateful for the opportunity to have even so 
small a part in the beautiful Cathedral as I have through an annual membership. 


It is 


My own home church claims all the time and support I can give—small services 
But I always feel as if your Cathedral belongs to us all and helps us all. 
THE CATHEDRAL AGE is a beautiful presentation of so many interesting and vital 
Because I find I cannot part with the copies as I do other magazines, I am 
enrolling my son, who is serving a small chureh in a rather difficult field. 
delighted in the beauty of the Cathedral in years when he was in Washington often. 


He also has 


(signed) ORLENA Brees Hiner (Mrs. F. L. L.) 
457 Park Road, N. W., Washington, D. C., 





They Also Serve the Cathedral 


IV. Griffith C. Barry, Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
By Elisabeth Ellicott Poe 


N his youth Griffith Connick Barry, 
member of a Maryland colonial 
family whose ancestors once owned 

‘*Barry’s Farm,’’ a stretch of fair land 
which lay between Marshall Hall and 
Anacostia, wanted to be an artist. His 
dreams were of the day when a paint- 
ing of his should convey to others the 
thoughts of beauty he had put into it. 
Those long, long dreams of youth— 
they have so many different ways of 
coming true! Griffith Barry’s art 
dream was realized a few years ago, 
when he put reverent brush to a panel 
of one of the temporary windows high 


—— gee 


Pe oe 


A TEMPORARY 


BUILDING 
Barry and his men will see that it is converted into a useful tool house on 


MAY 


in the North Transept of Washington 
Cathedral. 

There was a practical purpose behind 
his painting. Those temporary win- 
dows let in the wrong kind of light 
and ruined the effect of the glowing 
Rose Window adjoining them. It was 
necessary that they should be painted 
so as to blend a softer light into the 
colors of the great Rose designed by 
Lawrence B. Saint. 

To do this would cost money not pro- 
vided in the budget. So Griffith Barry, 
Superintendent of Cathedral Buildings 
and Grounds—the one to whom every- 
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MOVING 
Superintendent 


Photographs by Lewis P. Woltz 


BE THE DAY’S ASSIGNMENT 


a new site 


screened by trees from public view. 
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body turned where there was some little 
job of a practical nature to be done— 
took on the task in behalf of himself 
and his men. 

Young Mr. Barry (he is only thirty- 
four now, albeit a married man with 
two girls, six and nine, to call him 
‘“‘Wather’’) experimented several weeks 
in search of a medium with which those 
glaring temporary windows could be 
painted. Finally a solution came. 

Mr. Barry and his assistants set to 
work using some good varnish and col- 
oring to make a transparent varnish. 
He climbed the scaffolding. He dipped 
his brush into the bucket of home made 
paint and with careful touch put it on 
the window. Eureka! It was a success. 

And as he painted that first panel, 
the dream of his boyhood came true. 
He was an artist, putting his dream of 
beauty into material form. 

I think it was typical of him, too, 
that his dream of beauty was mingled 
with a practical end. That explains this 
young man perfectly. He loves beauti- 
ful things; he loves every inch of the 
Cathedral terrain and each stone in its 
Gothic structure ; but he knows it takes 
good hard work and constant vigilance 
to keep them in condition and true to 
their high purpose. 

The other day I sat in his little office 
and talked to him about his part in the 
Cathedral program. A vigorous man in 
splendid health with clear eyes and be- 
coming modesty, I could see the reason 
he was such a morale builder among 
the men under his direct command. 

His men have his confidence and he 
has theirs. Therein is the real secret 
of his success. Mr. Barry waxed en- 
thusiastic as he spoke of his men. ‘‘I 
am proud of the fact,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
with practically every man on the 
grounds, his entire attitude towards me 
is not so much as ‘boss’ but as a person 
to whom he can come freely for guid- 
ance in carrying out the work which 
has been assigned to him. 

‘Each man has responsibility for his 
own work. I just put it up to them to 
be the boss of the job each man is doing. 
Iam the fellow who will give them ad- 


GRIFFITH C,. BARRY 
He brings a smile to every task. 


e 
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vice on what they are doing, if they 
wish it. I do not try to make them do it 
my way and always give them credit 
for intelligence to work it out for them- 
selves. If they get stuck, I will help 
them because there are times, of course, 
when two heads are better than one.’’ 

‘*It is a pleasure to be able to re- 
port,’’ the Superintendent continued, 
‘that the groundsmen and others on 
my staff have a real interest in the 
progress of Washington Cathedral. 
They feel it is their Cathedral as well 
as that of other Americans. They re- 
joice in the opportunity to work for it. 

‘*This has been true particularly un- 
der Dean Powell because they all feel 
he is their friend as well as leader. 
During the weeks Dr. Powell was con- 
sidering his call to the Bishopric in 
Louisiana, they hoped—and prayed, 
too—that he would find it possible to 
remain here. I really feel all these men 
work, not only for the money they re- 
ceive, but for the higher reason of help- 
ing to build a great Cathedral in terms 
of their loyal service as well. 

‘‘They share in the spiritual side of 
the Cathedral work. As a group month- 
ly they attend the staff services and 
often discuss among themselves the 
helpful talks given by the Bishop, the 
Dean and other Cathedral clergy.’’ 

As we continued our talk, Mr. Barry 
visualized the Cathedral and its Close 
or grounds as being a little city with 
definite departments. 

There is the work of police and traffic 
with the watchmen constantly guard- 
ing the physical well being of the Ca- 
thedral and protecting those who enter 
the Close. This responsibility includes 
oversight of traffic and other arrange- 
ments for large services, funerals, wed- 
dings, and other special events which 
take place on Mount Saint Alban. 

Then there is the matter of general 
repairs with carpenters and electricians 
in constant demand, either in the Ca- 
thedral, the administrative offices, the 
College of Preachers or one of the three 
Cathedral Schools. 

In such a large enterprise as the Ca- 
thedral Foundation and its allied 
buildings something is always needing 


repair, even down to the trees which 
Mr. Barry had pruned and recondi- 
tioned last year through the co-opera. 
tion of one of the Cathedral’s best 
friends and most generous donors. 

The roads and public grove areas of 
the little Cathedral city may be com 
sidered together, both requiring inces 
sant repairing and oversight. 

The steps that led upward for Grif. 
fith Barry are an inspiration to any 
young man. He was born in Washing. 
ton thirty-four years ago on the third 
of August. He is a product of the 
Washington public school system from 
kindergarten days to Tech High School, 
After graduation his desire to be an 
artist led to study for two years at the 
Washington School of Art, which is no 
longer in existence. There he studied 
commercial art as well as the fine arts. 

When the friends of Washington Ca- 
thedral under the leadership of Bishop 
Freeman were putting on a campaign 
for the building funds in 1923, Mr 
Barry found employment in the mail 
ing department then located in an office 
building on K Street. He moved with 
the rest of the campaign force to the 
Cathedral Close a year later. His tasks 
included supervision of mail, care of 
publications, making signs, lettering— 
his commercial art course coming in 
handy then—and many other duties. 

His faithful attention to any and 
every duty led to his appointment on 
July 1st, 1936, as Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds. 

At the age of twenty-two, he married 
Margaret Frances Elmore. They have 
two daughters, Shirley Elmore, nine 
years old, and Patricia Marie, six years 
of age. 

With his crew of loyal men, Mr. Bar- 
ry takes care of the general mainte 
nance of the Cathedral, its offices, and 
allied buildings. The jobs under his 
direction range from installing a door 
check to putting in a glass pane; build- 
ing walls, tennis courts, grading roads, 
erecting fences, planting and sodding, 
supervising the greenhouse work, and 
a multitude of other tasks which would 
baffle any person save one so devoted to 
the Cathedral and its interests. 
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Wide World Photograph 


BISHOP OF WASHINGTON DEDICATES TABLET TO MEMORY OF GENERAL SCOTT 


In the presence of Mrs. Hugh Lenox Scott (extreme left) and Anna Hunter Scott Stockton, granddaughter, 

who unveiled the memorial in South Aisle of the Nave Crypt in Washington Cathedral. The inscription 

reads: “‘A soldier—valiant in action—wise in council. He successfully waged war to bring peace, and by 

a rare combination of simplic integrity and courage, he was able to know the hearts of alien people, 
and to turn suspicious enemies into loyal and trusting friends.” 
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oo of the righteous in the hand of God, 
Nor hurt nor torment cometh them anigh; 
© holy hope of immortality! 
To men unwise they seemed to die: 


They are at peace. 


O fairest liberty! 


On earth chastened by love's rod, 
As gold in furnace tried; 

So now on high they shine like stars, 
A golden galaxy.—Wisdom 3:1-8. 


“In Memoriam” 
BYRON S. ADAMS* 


S GENTLY and as peacefully as 

he had lived, on May 21, 1939, 
Byron S. Adams slipped away 

from his world to join that goodly 
company of men and printers who have 
made this life better worth the living. 


Byron S. Adams believed that on to 
him to whom much was given, was also 
laid a responsibility. Publicly, it was 
sturdily assumed in contributions to 
many charities, and in a noble support 
of the Chureh he loved. Privately? 
There lives not the man who knows all 
that he did privately. Truly of him 
was it written, his left hand knew not 
what his right hand did! One hand or 
another—often both hands—were in his 
pockets to bring forth aid for the 
needy, not necessarily alms for the des- 
titute. For the little stenographer who 
had illness at home and couldn’t quite 
swing it—a generous loan. To the 
young woman whose responsibilities 
were greater than permitted a much 
needed vacation—a vacation supplied. 
A lad, just starting in business, and 
with not quite enough to tide over a 
pay day—a check, and ‘‘pay it when 
it’s convenient.’’ A widow, with not 
quite enough to cover expenses—a 
monthly income until small children 
grew big enough to support themselves. 
These things this writer knows—of a 
thousand others he has knowledge only 

*This personal sketch of Mr. Adams, faithful 
friend and generous benefactor of Washington Cathe- 
dral, was prepared by one of his associates and 


printed in the magazine sent to clients of the print- 
ing house that bears his name.—EDITOR’S NOTE, 


by hearsay—Byron S. Adams _ never 
told of what he did. Actions like these 
were the measure of his feeling that 
on him on whom good fortune had 
smiled rested the need to pay back to 
troubled men and women, something of 
that which life had lavished upon him. 
No yardstick is more revealing than 
that by which a man measures those 
with whom he disagrees. It is so piti- 
fully easy to let personal prejudice, 
dislike of a personality, warp and color 
judgment. Byron S. Adams was metie- 
ulously careful in his judgments; he 
leaned backward to be strictly upright. 
He condemned not; he believed in peo- 
ple, and could invariably find an ex- 
cuse, even for the inexcusable. Before 
the Great Judge, surely it will be done 
unto him as he did unto others. ... 
It is the custom to speak only good 
of the dead. But let no reader think 
that these lame words are thus diec- 
tated. This scribe looks hopelessly in 
his vocabulary to find words simple 
enough to fit the simplicity of the life 
they would evaluate; strong enough to 
testify to his utter admiration for 4 
character that is not often seen of men. 
Cherished of his family ; admired and 
loved by his fellow workmen in the 
plant; venerated by his associates im 
business, as by thousands of friends, 
Byron S. Adams closed a long life of 
usefulness and honor without a sigh, 
writing ‘‘finis’’ to the pages of his life 
he printed with such beauty and skill. 
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Washington Cathedral Offices 


Gentlemen: 


April 8th. 


friend and benefactor, 


Bratenahl.’’ 


en 
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Mount Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 


The annual meeting of St. Albans Alumni Association was held on Easter Even, 
At that time the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

‘¢Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God to take from our midst an honorary mem- 
ber of the St. Albans Alumni Association, George Carl Fitch Bratenahl, late Dean 
of Washington Cathedral; and whereas, his passing removes from us a constant 


‘«Be it resolved: That the St. Albans Alumni Association express its deep sense 
of sorrow, and further, that a copy of this resolution be spread upon the minutes, 
and that a copy be sent to the Cathedral Chapter, and to his wife, Mrs. G. C. F. 


It is my privilege to be named to forward this resolution to the Washington Cathe- 
dral Chapter. This I do with great feeling. 


Very sincerely yours, 


A 
—w 


ST. ALBANS ALUMNI PAY TRIBUTE TO DEAN BRATENAHL 
The Bishop and Chapter of Washington Cathedral 


(Signed) T. Perry Lippert, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Memorial Lectern and Bible 
Enrich Sanctuary 


FITTING shrine for God’s Holy 
Word has been installed in 
Washington Cathedral, across 

from the Canterbury pulpit, in the 
beautifully carved wood lectern with 
stone base placed there in memory of 
the late Right Reverend Alexander 
Mackay-Smith, Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
and one time rector of St. John’s 
Chureh, across Lafayette Square from 
the White House. 

Accompanying the gift of the lectern 
was a de luxe Great Bible (King 
James’ Version) with Bishop Mackay- 
Smith’s Pectoral Cross—symbol of his 
Episeopate—embedded in the center of 
the outside front cover. Both the lectern 
and Bible, now in constant use at the 
Cathedral, will be dedicated to their 
sacred purposes at some time in the 
near future. Associated with the late 
Mrs. Mackay-Smith in this gift were 
her daughters, Mrs. Karl Boy-ed, Mrs. 
Charles L. Marlatt, and Mrs. W. B. 
Watkins. 


The lectern has been made in the late 
14th century style in church furnish- 
ings, the lower portion being a lime- 
stone base growing out of the terminal 
on the right hand side of the steps lead- 
ing to the Great Choir. The upper part 
is of carved oak, harmonizing architec- 
turally with the rood screen just behind 
it, and with the other furnishings of 
the Choir, which are 15th century Eng- 
lish Gothie in style. 

The lectern was designed by Messrs. 
Frohman, Robb & Little, the Cathedral 
architects, and executed by William F. 
Ross Company of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

In ancient times the ambon or pul- 
pit usually served as lectern as well. 
By the 15th century, however, the use 
of special stands for the large Bibles 
and missals then in vogue appeared 
here and there in Cathedral churches. 
Many beautiful examples of lecterns, 
fashioned in the Renaissance period, 
are still to be seen in Italy. Of carved 
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wood, they usually have a_ heavily 
serolled spreading triangular base and 
a support of general baluster type. 

In the new Washington Cathedral 
lectern, the desk is of traditional me- 
diwval form with slopes on both faces. 
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THE GREAT 


Carved figures of St. Peter, St. 


John and St. 


Supporting the reading desk is a balug. 
trade of elaborate and novel design, 
Three niches at the corners of the posts 
contain figures symbolic of Holy Serip. 
tures. 

On the west side we find three figures 
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BIBLE RESTING ON BISHOP MACKAY-SMITH MEMORIAL LECTERN 


Paul represent the New Testament. 
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supporting the lectern as follows: 
Moses, representing the Law; St. Luke, 
the Gospel, and Isaiah, the Prophets. 
Starting on the north side are attrac- 
tive statuettes of Solomon, Elijah, and 
David, in representation of the Old Tes- 
tament ; and on the south side are simi- 
lar figures of St. Peter, St. John, and 
St. Paul, representative of the New 
Testament. 

The tracery in the arches and carved 
panels, instead of being conventional, is 
earved in the form of foliage with vari- 
ous symbols of the men and the era de- 
picted worked into the upper part. In- 
deed, the wood carving on the lectern is 
one of the exquisite examples of that 
eraft in the Cathedral. 

There may be seen the pelican feed- 
ing her young, the symbol of Christ 
and His Church; Moses and the tab- 
lets; David, with his harp; the seven 


branch candlestick; Solomon with his 
seeptre and crown; Elijah with his 
raven; and Noah with the Ark and 
Dove, while St. Luke holds the Serip- 
tures. 

In the foliage treatment are flowers 
and leaves mentioned in either the Old 
or the New Testaments. Each little col- 
umn is carved differently, giving a sat- 
isfying effect to the whole. 

Glaneing at St. Peter with his keys, 
St. Paul with his sword, and St. John 
holding the Book of Revelations in his 
hand, one notes the little canopies over 
the figures and the difference in their 
draperies making a very decorative ef- 
fect. The faces of the figures are strong 
and well modelled—very effective for 
that type of statuette. 


The inscription on the lectern is as 
follows : 


To THE GLORY OF THE ETERNAL TRINITY 
Anp IN HiaH PRAISE TO ALMIGHTY GoD FoR THE Girt oF His Hoty Worp.... 
Tis LECTERN, PRESENTED BY HIS WIFE, IS PLACED IN 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL IN GRATEFUL MEMORY OF 


1850 


Tue Riaot REVEREND ALEXANDER MAcKAy-SMITH D.D. 


1911 


BisHop OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SoMETIME REcTOR oF St. JOHN’s CHuRCH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Great Bible, bound in handsome 
red leather, is a striking example of the 
printer’s and book binder’s art. The 
large type and the general style have 
been arranged for easy reading in Ca- 
thedral use. The Bible has been much 
admired by all who took advantage of 
the opportunity to see it at close hand. 


It was made by the Oxford University 
Press, whose Bibles have set a high ex- 
ample for other printers and publishers 
for several centuries. 

The service of Bishop Mackay-Smith 
as parish priest and as bishop, is com- 
memorated in the inscription placed on 
the inside front cover of the Great Bi- 
ble: 


THE PrecTorAL Cross ON THE BIBLE WAS PRESENTED BY 
THE CONGREGATION OF ST. JOHN’s CouRcH, WasHrnaTon, D. C., 
TO THEIR FORMER RECTOR 
Dr. ALEXANDER MACKAY-SMITH 

UPON HIS CONSECRATION TO THE BISHOPRIC OF PENNSYLVANIA 

OcToBER First, 1902. 
AFTER HIS DEATH ON NoveMBER 16, 1911, rT WAS GIVEN TO WASHINGTON 

CATHEDRAL BY HIS WIDOW AND DAUGHTERS, TOGETHER WITH 

THIS LECTERN BIBLE. 


Through generations to come the 
Great Bible and lectern will witness to 


this godly man and to the enduring 
truths to be found in Holy Seripture. 
ELISABETH ELLIcoTT Por. 
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A good turn for the Boy Scouts of 
Ripon, England, was the action of the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese, who per- 
mitted them to set up a week-end camp 
on the Palace grounds recently. Six 
hundred scouts accepted his invitation. 

The Reverend Philip Simpson, vicar 
of All Saints, Leeds, was in charge of 
the camp. It was an impressive sight 
when hundreds of the scouts made 
their Communions on Sunday morning. 
One of the high lights of the week-end 


TRIBUTE TO ADMIRAL DEWEY 


William F. Marian, Past Commander of Admiral 
Schley Squadron, United Spanish War Veterans, and 
Captain Dudley N. Carpenter, M.C., U.S.N. Retired, 
placed wreath on his tomb in the Bethlehem Chapel. 


CATHEDRAL CHRONICLES 


Recent Progress Reports from Temples at 
Home and Abroad 
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was a_ pilgrimage 
Cathedral. 


through Ripon 


* - + 


Ever in touch with the march of 
time, the Right Reverend and Right 
Honorable Arthur Foley Winnington- 
Ingram, Lord Bishop of London for 
thirty-eight years, took leave of his 
Diocese in a broadcast entitled ‘‘ Good- 
bye to London.” 

Thousands of Britons tuned in and 
listened to the farewell words of their 
faithful friend. 

* + ” 

In thanksgiving for the safe return 
of their Majesties from their visit to 
Canada and the United States, a solemn 
Te Deum was sung to the setting of 
Dr. Vaughan Williams in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Sunday afternoon, June 
25th, at the close of the sermon, which 
was preached by Canon Alexander. 


+ + * 

The Fellowship of Friends of South- 
wark Cathedral, in England, has been 
established much on the lines of the 
National Cathedral Association of 
Washington Cathedral. 

At a meeting held in the Chapter 
House last month, the Provost of 
Southwark, the Very Reverend F. D. 
V. Narborough, was in the chair. He 
explained that the object of the Fellow- 
ship of Friends was to gather together 
men and women who, out of love for 
the Cathedral, wished to cooperate with 
the Provost and Chapter and Cathe- 
dral Council in maintaining its beauty 
and developing its usefulness—pur- 
poses for which existing endowments 
were inadequate. 
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Members of the new Fellowship pay 
a small fee annually and receive all the 
Cathedral publications and ecards of 
admittance to all gatherings. 
+ + + 


A stained-glass window in memory 
of Archbishop Edwards, Bishop of St. 
Asaph for forty-five years and Arch- 
bishop of Wales for fourteen years, 
was unveiled in the west front of St. 
Asaph Cathedral on July 12. 

The window is a memorial from the 
Province of the Church in Wales. It 
is a new feature of the west front of 
the Cathedral, which is a part of the 
restoration scheme in progress for some 
time. The masonry was renewed, mak- 
ing a great improvement in the appear- 
ance of the ancient shrine. 

+ * = 

The loyal support of the Friends of 
Salisbury Cathedral, England, is re- 
sponsible for the repairs to the north 
gateway of the Close. 

In addition to this, the repairs to 
the roofs of the Cathedral have been 
completed and the filling in of the 
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Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foun- 
dation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum of 


REAL ESTATE 


: I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 


In the District of Columbia and in most of the States, a will be- 


staircases and the eight lancet win- 
dows in the tower and spire is now 
finished as well. 

During the repair work on the north 
gateway traces of the original colour 
on the coat of arms on the north side 
were found. It was therefore restored 
and colored as it was originally in 
1661. 

+ + 7” 

St. Mark’s Cathedral in 
Washington, celebrated its 
Jubilee on June 15th. 

Fifty candles on a huge birthday 
cake were extinguished by the Right 
Reverend 8. Arthur Huston, Bishop of 
Olympia. 

At the golden jubilee service the 
Very Reverend John D. McLauchlan, 
Ph.D., preached. 

Four charter members of the Cathe- 
dral parish were present at the birth- 
day dinner in the Cathedral Hall. 

+ 

St. John’s Cathedral, Denver, was 
named in the estate of the late Mrs. 
Daniel E. Webb, as a beneficiary in 
the form of the installation of a win- 


Seattle, 
Golden 





| 


dollars. 


queathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed by 
the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least two 
credible witnesses. In a few states three witnesses are required. 


_For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral Foun- 
dation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint Alban, 
Washington, D. C. 
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dow in memory of her husband and French Cathedrals are carved bas. 
several thousand dollars for the en- reliefs of the so-called “Farmer's 
dowment fund of the Cathedral. Year.” An excellent series on the main 
+ + + portal of Notre Dame in Paris illus. 
On the portals of a number of trates the various activities of French 
farmers in each 

month of the year. 
June, for instance, 
is represented by a 
man carrying on his 
back a truss of hay, 
Below is a figure sig- 
nifvying the month of 
May. In his right 
hand he holds a flow- 
er, while on his left 
perches a falcon. It 
is holiday - time, be- 
tween planting and 
reaping, and the 
farmer takes a few 
days off for hunting. 
July is pictured by 
a farmer sharpening 
his seythe and Au- 
gust represents §har- 
vesting by a man 
with a sickle. Signs 
of the Zodiak point 
out the name of each 

month. 


+ + + 


The Battle Cloister 
of St. Luke’s Pro- 
Cathedral at Evans- 
ton, Illinois, is a 
unique memorial to 
the war dead of the 
community. 

The Cloister is a 
series of Gothic arches 
connecting the Pro- 
Cathedral and _ the 
Parish House. Cut in 
stone are the names 
of St. Luke’s war 
dead and of the great 
American engage 
ments in the World 
War. Bas-reliefs rep- 

Acme News Photograph resent the service 
As he eae um) SS Wackinaton Cotadeel with Odea Viediowe Hur- branche S. among 
ban, Minister from the Republic of Czechoslovakia to the United States, to them being an infan- 


place wreath on the tomb of his colleague and friend, President Woodrow aed ah artilles 
Wilson. The Dean of the Cathedral offered prayer ‘for the family of nations.” tryman, arti er) 
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Cathedral Remembrances 


GIFT ENROLLMENT in the ational Cathedral Association may be 

made at any offering the donor selects; beginning at $2 annually mem- 

bership includes a year’s subscription to THE CATHEDRAL ACE illus- 
trated quarterly. This gracious gift brings remembrance to the giver with every copy 
of the magazine. Please write to Executive Secretary, ational Cathedral Association, 
Mount Saint Alban, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS GIFTS 


for sale through the Curator’s 
office include the stained glass 
creations shown at the left ($2 to 
$5.50); plaques (50c to $2.50), 
in relief, of Washington Cathedral 
and other subjects; fine etchings 
of the Cathedral; crosses of many 
REMINISCENT OF MELLOWED TRADITION, THESE ii a oslial books. Wri 
Osyects oF Reat Sratnep Gass ARE Sop ands; and religious books. Write 
EXCLUSIVELY BY WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL for price list. Curator’s Office, 
Available in deep blue, celestial blue, amethyst, cool Washington Cathedral. Mount 


green, and amber. Left to right: 1, Vase. 2, Bon- 


Bon Dish. 3, Bud Vase. 4, Flat Flower Bowl. Saint Alban D.C 
5, Finger Bowl. 6, Tall Vase. 7 oe 


HRISTMAS CARDS embodying the true spirit of 
the Christmas Festival are published exclusively for 
Washington Cathedral—1l2 assorted cards in color illus- 
trated from classic art—in gift box, postpaid for a minimum 
offering of $1, or sent on approval. Cards can be engraved 
or imprinted and selections obtained in quantities—place 
orders now for 1939 series to be ready in October. Address, 
Christmas Card Department, National Cathedral Associa- 
tion, Mount Saint Alban, D. C. 


LIVING HERB PLANTS including basil, lavender, rosemary, and thyme; and 


the dried herbs for flavoring and for fragrance; delightful for soups, salads, sauces, 
etc., as well as pot pourri in glass jars. For list with prices and complete informa- 
tion, please write to the Cottage Herb Garden, Washington Cathedral, Mount Saint 
Alban, D. C. 


of Income from offerings for these gifts is used to further the Christian}, 
missionary, educational, and charitable work of Washington Cathedral. 
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horse, a trench fighter, flyer, Red Cross 

nurse and chaplain. And over all 

stands a life sized figure of a soldier on 

guard, with eyes fixed on the Church. 
i * * 

Home making as the highest mission 
of womankind, even in these modern 
times, was stressed by the Dean of 
Ripon Cathedral, the Very Reverend 
Dr. C. Mansfield Owen, at a recent 
service in that edifice. 

He urged upon young women the 
importance of not losing sight of 
the most valuable service a woman 
could render in the making of a happy 
home. If a man was not happy in his 
home life, he said, his efficiency as a 
citizen was greatly diminished. 

“There are plain indications,” con- 
cluded Dr. Owen, “that the value of 
home and family life is diminishing in 
public estimation, and unless the ten- 
dency could be checked it would seri- 
ously weaken and in the end over- 
throw one of the surest safeguards and 
truest guarantees of our national 
character.” 


‘Ghe most glorious book ++» 
like having a young Cathedral 
all YOuL* OW?" Boston Cvening Transcript 
ADVENTURES 
Ir LIGHT AND COLOR 


Hn introduetion tothe 
Stained Glass Craft 
by Charles J. Connick 


regular edition-3¢ color plates 12.50 
first deluxe edition-42 color plates 25.00 
published by Random Rouse New Uork 
Seld by eager minded booksellers 
Gh ts steadily engagiig book 
-+> written ‘aries ke teal 
both within themselves and 
abroad---is generously contrived 
--- underneath the whole is a 
sense of some heautifidl and 
ultimate necessity --and a 
hinch of spiritual brightness that 
shows hay rauch of the life 
pouring down from those hig 
windows may remain in their 
student and lover.” 
Stark Moung in the New Republie 


sichinticniemeiamell 


That the hearts of children may be 
touched by the majesty of a great 
Cathedral, especially where there is a 
Children’s Chapel, is shown in a letter 
from an English school boy in a recent 
issue of the Church of England News- 
paper: 


‘‘Sir: 

“T suppose that some of your read- 
ers are under twenty-one years of age. 
Perhaps a few of these are named 
Christoper. 

“They will therefore have a special 
interest in the Children’s Chapel of 
the new Cathedral, which is now be- 
ing built on Stag-hill, Guildford. 

“This is only the third Cathedral to 
be built since the Reformation, and 
the Children’s Chapel is to be dedi- 
eated to St. Christopher. 

“T wonder if any of them would give 
a penny, a shilling, or a pound for 
each year of their age in the fund for 
building the Chapel. For instance, I 
am eleven, so I am giving eleven shill- 
ings. 

Christopher Roberts.” 
ey . ” 


Bishop Aleock’s Chapel in Ely Cathe- 
dral which is being restored by Jesus 
College will soon be ready for cele- 
brations and other services after near- 
ly four hundred years of disuse. 

Some progress has been made as 
well with the work on Bishop West’s 
Chapel. 

According to a report made to the 
Friends of Ely Cathedral by the Dean, 
the Very Reverend L. E. Blackburne, 
during the past year, a considerable 
amount of cleaning has been done in 
the Cathedral, and the Purbeck mar- 
ble columns in the choir and presby- 
tery have been polished and the pav- 
ing of the octagon has been renewed. 

* Py +1 

The dread death watch beetle which 
has caused so much damage in the 
Cathedrals and Abbeys of Great Brit 
ain is now invading the sacred pre- 
eincts of Bath Abbey. The pests have 
secured a firm foothold in the root 
timbers. 
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Beauvoir 


THE 
NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH THIRD GRADE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


SOUND LEARNING CREATIVE ACTIVITY 


ELIZABETH GLASCOCK TAYLOR, PRINCIPAL 
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Con3ser’'s 


Laundry 
ITALO FANFANI 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 
SCULPTOR 


dral in the last thirty years and 
has had the privilege of serving the 


National Cathedral School for most 730 Rittenhouse St.. N. W 


Washington, D. C. 


of that time. 


23rd and New York Ave., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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It will take more than twenty thou- 
sand dollars to repair the ravages of 
the insects. 

In an appeal made recently to the 
citizens of Bath in behalf of the Abbey, 
it was stated that the Church Council 
had received very serious news about 
the condition of the Abbey beams. 
“Large portions of these have been 
consumed,” the report stated, “and 
are now being consumed, by the death 
watch beetle, and the result is that in 
parts they are in a deplorable condi- 
tion. If this is allowed to go on they 
will eventually crash through the fan 
tracery of the roof.’’ 


+ * + 


The sum collected for the memorial 
to the late Lord William Cecil, Bishop 
of Exeter, who preached in Washing- 
ton Cathedral several years ago, has 
passed £1,000. After paying for the 
memorial in Exeter Cathedral and in- 
cidental expenses there will be a bal- 
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IN THE EDITOR’S MAIL 


Dear Sir: 


Some months ago you printed in your 
interesting magazine a picture entitled 
‘*Lineoln at Prayer.’’ This picture 
gave me the inspiration for a sermon 
last Sunday. I would like to frame a 
copy of this picture and hang it in my 
study. Can you tell me where I can get 
a print of this photograph and how 
much it will cost? 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) J. McVickar HAIGHT, 
Pelham Manor, New York. 
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ance of £800, which will be used to 
form a trust fund ‘‘for helping the 
work now carried on at the Blackbor- 
ough Home, or for poor and distressed 
persons in the Diocese.”’ 
* 7 Sy 
It is announced in the Liverpool 
Cathedral Committee’s Quarterly Bul- 
letin that ‘‘at the beginning of June 
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NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


RESIDENT AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
LOCATED ON THE SIXTY-SEVEN ACRES OF THE CATHEDRAL CLOSE 





MOUNT ST. ALBAN 


ACCREDITED COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
GENERAL COURSE WITH EMPHASIS ON MUSIC, ART AND DRAMATICS 


GRADE IV THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GiRLS 
FORTIETH YEAR 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER, 


MABEL B. TURNER, PRINCIPAL 


1939 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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the total labor force at the site and en- 
gaged on special work at the contrae- 
tors’ yard was 266, an increase of 26 
during the quarter, and of these 120 
were masons. On the Vestey Memorial 
Tower, work has been mainly concen- 
trated on the heads of the eight louvre 
windows (two on each side) but the 
average height of the walls has now 
risen to about 272 feet 6 inches above 
floor level.’’ 


eo * + 


At the half-yearly meeting of the 
Blackburn Council of Cathedral Build- 
ers, held recently, it was announced by 
the treasurer that £75,645 had now 
been received in gifts and promises. 
This was £15,000 more than a year ago. 

The Bishop of Blackburn said that 
there was a great deal of goodwill in 
every part of the Diocese, and that if 
the present enthusiasm were main- 
tained, as he felt sure it would be, 
there need be no anxiety lest gifts 
should fail to keep ahead of expendi- 
ture. 
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CATHEDRAL BELLS 


THE BELLS 


OF MOST OF THE BRITISH CATHEDRALS 
INCLUDING 
ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, LONDON 
YORK MINSTER 
LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 
WORCESTER CATHEDRAL 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 
SALISBURY CATHEDRAL 
EXETER CATHEDRAL 
WELLS CATHEDRAL 
TRURO CATHEDRAL 
GLASGOW CATHEDRAL 
EDINBURGH CATHEDRAL 
DUBLIN CATHEDRAL 
ARMAGH CATHEDRAL 
QUEENSTOWN CATHEDRAL 


WERE CAST BY 


JOHN TAYLOR 
& COMPANY 
BELLFOUNDERS & CARILLON BUILDERS 


LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND 
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GET OUR FREE 
REFERENCE 


BOOK aud 
MAILING 
LIST CATALOG 


Gives counts and prices on accurate guaranteed 
mailing lists of all classes of business enter- 
prises in the U. S. Wholesalers—Retailers— 
Manufacturers by classification and state. Also 
hundreds of selections of individuals. 


Write today for your copy 


R.L.POLK&CO. 


Polk Bldg.— Detroit, Mich. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
World's Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 
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BETHLEHEM CHAPEL 


Marble flooring here, as well as through- 
out the entire remainder of Washington 
Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, 
AND TILE CO., Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NAtional 7413-7414 


Telephones: 
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AMERICAN SECURITY 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
15th Se. and Penna. Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Angelo Lualdi 


Incorporated Monumental 
e e e 
sr Printing, 
Ecclesiastical 
Decoration Company 


Wood — Marble 


58-84 CHARLES STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Studio 


Via Campo D’Arrigo 70 
Florence, Italy 
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32d St. and Elm Avenue 
Baltimore, Md. 
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H. L. Rust Company 


MAKES FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


PROVIDES FIRST MORTGAGE NOTES FOR 
INVESTORS 


LEASES AND MANAGES PROPERTIES 


PLACES ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 


1001 Fifteenth Street NAtional 8100 


St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


College Preparation and Supervised Play in an All-day School 
Commencing with the Fourth Grade 


THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON 
President of the Trustees 


THE REVEREND CANON ALBERT H. LUCAS 
Headmaster 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH 


Showing the Apse or Sanctuary. the Great Choir and North Transept, and the par- 
tially complete North Porch, which is being built by the women of America. 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 


Builders of the Cathedral and College of Preachers 


Offices in 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. | 


Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 
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